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The competition that a Catholic journal of 
opinion, thought and human interest faces with 
secular publications in America has to be rec- 
ognized as the first problem of the Catholic 
editor. It is not really competition, except in 
so far as potential readers make it that; in 
reality, a journal of Catholic thought, prop- 
erly conceived and edited, is directly opposed 
to the principles on which secular publica- 
tions are produced; one of its chief purposes 
is to show how completely a person can be 
deceived and degraded by subjection to the 
secular press. It is enough to state, in proof 
of this, that the latter never swerves from 
the false assumptions that one religion is as 
good as another, that no religious convictions 
are very important, that making money, keep- 
ing one’s health, and enjoying any kind of 
romance, are the most important ideals in 
the world. 

After recognizing the problem, however, of 
reaching people who, for their own happiness 
and well-being, need to be rescued from their 
subjection to the wrong kind of ideals, the 
Catholic editor faces the problem of how to 
awaken and hold their interest. His first 
breakdown of this problem must be in the 
form of deciding at what type of people he 
will aim his publication. At one extreme he 
can aim at intellectuals, i. e., those who are 
interested in philosophies as such, and in 
erudite interpretations of human trends and 
events. Though limited in number, this type 
of reader has tremendous influence; one such, 
converted from any form of materialism to 
a grasp of the spiritual realities of human 
living, will exert an influence over a wide 
area and for a long time. At the other ex- 
treme, one can aim at children and those who 





Amongst Ourselves 


are the equivalent of children, for whom any- 
thing above a three-syllable word and any- 
thing more technical than a catechism answer 
or the arithmetic tables would be wasted. 
Lastly, one can aim at a class in between 
these two, by far the largest class, numerically, 
in America. It consists of those who have gone 
through high school, or picked up an equiv- 
alent education by their own reading, experi- 
ence and travel; of many who have gone 
through college without developing too serious 
an interest in academic knowledge; therefore 
of business men, office workers, laborers, 
housewives, school teachers, salesmen, pro- 
fessional men, etc. This vast class of Ameri- 
cans is on the one hand most easily carried 
away by the highly polished, expertly edited, 
humanly appealing, emotionally stirring and 
“eat-drink-and-be-merry” angled secular press; 
on the other hand it is intelligent enough, 
from a native and unperverted “common 
sense”, to recognize wherein it is being misled 
if this be pointed out with sufficient clear- 
ness. Such persons can be saved as individuals 
from the follies of their environment and the 
mistaken notions bred by so much that they 
hear over the radio, read in the secular press, 
and see in the movies. To save one such is 
a triumph; to save many such is the only 
way to save America. 

It is obvious to all who have read even 
one issue of The Liguorian that it is aimed 
at this middle group. Its language is kept 
untechnical; its appeal is to common sense; 
its material is that of every day living; its 
object is to help them understand that which 
they will never even suspect from reading 
the secular press: that the spirit of man must 
be given primacy over his flesh! 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Tests For Catholics 


If you can pass this “quiz”, you win a more stupendous prize than any 
given away on any radio program that is popular today. Before you 
tackle it, take a deep breath, and remember, you have about 100,000,- 


000 Americans against you. 


D. F. Miller 


CONTESTS are the rage these days. 
Many magazines feature a weekly test 
of their readers’ intelligence, memory, 
spelling ability, qualifications for mar- 
riage and business. Radio programs 
offer immense prizes to those who can 
give spot answers to riddles, puzzles, 
questions about history, literature, pol- 
itics and the various arts. There seems 
to be a universal desire to manifest 
wisdom, in many cases only to oneself, 
by filling out the blank spaces in mag- 
azine questionnaires or by trying to 
answer the radio quizzes in the solitude 
of one’s room. 

We offer here a rather unusual kind 
of quiz or test. It is directed to Cath- 
olics, to sincere Christians, to those who 
wish to become Catholics, and to those 
who want to know what the genuine 
Catholic (as distinguished from the re- 
bellious or nominal Catholic) thinks 
and does about a certain number of 
practically universal personal problems. 
Each test presents a social situation in 
which the conversation of an individual 
or a group accepts and defends a course 
of action that is contrary to some basic 


Christian principle. In each case the 
arguments are presented vividly, just as 
they are in the movies, the popular 
magazines, current literature, and in the 
lives of nearly 100 million Americans. 
Almost every Catholic will find himself 
in the exact situations portrayed here 
at some time or other. 

The test asks, at the end of each 
situation, three questions: 1) what do 
you think? 2) what do you say? 3) 
what do you do, in your own private 
life or in similar circumstances? The 
only real winners are those who have 
the right thought and the right words 
for all of the eight situations presented. 
To fail in one is to fail in a big way. 
Winners will receive the immeasurable 
reward of knowing that their Christian- 
ity has not been shaken on any of these 
important points, either by the fashion- 
ers of popular ideals nor the example 
of 100 million Americans, nor the stress 
of personal interest and passion. Their 
reward is that they know they walk 
with Christ toward Paradise, while so 
many walk away from Him. Correct 
responses to the question, “what do you 
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think?” or ‘what do you say?” or “what 
do you do?” may be found on page 165 
of this issue. 

Test 1 

Your name, let us say, is Jim. You 
have been invited to a gathering at 
which the main attraction is a politician 
who has considerable power in running 
the affairs of your city. His voice is 
loud but affable; everybody listens when 
he talks, both because of his influence 
and his compelling manner. He is hold- 
ing the floor as follows: 

“T believe that when a man knifes 
you, as this fellow did me, self-respect 
demands that you cut him off your list. 
I wouldn’t speak to John Smith if he 
and I were alone on a desert island. I 
wouldn’t let him get a job in this city 
if he came crawling on his knees, starv- 
ing to death. He asked for it by digging 
up those stories against my candidate 
for mayor, even if they are true. The 
other day he came up to me in the 
City Hall and, imagine, stuck out his 
hand as if I should shake it. I turned 
my back and walked away. He'll find 
out what it means to make an enemy 
out of me.” 

A man next to you suggests timidly: 
“It’s going to be tough on him, isn’t it? 
He’s got a family, you know, and one 
of his children is crippled from polio. 
He’s spent a fortune on that kid.” 

The big man answers: “I don’t care 
if all his kids have polio, and his wife 
to boot. He’s washed up in this town 
and will know it as soon as he looks 
for a job. Can you blame me, Jim?” 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do in similar situations? 

Test 2 

Your name is Mary, and‘ you are 
married. You have spent the afternoon 
at a pleasant game of bridge with Mrs. 
A., Mrs. B., and Mrs. C. Towards the 
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end of the game the conversation be- 
comes domestic, and you hear the fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs. A.: Isn’t it the most amazing 
and amusing thing that the Catholic 
Church keeps telling women that they 
cannot use any birth-control methods? 
My husband, who used to be a Cath- 
olic of sorts, mentioned it to me the 
other day and I’d like to have died 
laughing. Imagine anybody trying to 
make me have a brood of ten children! 
My two just about drive me crazy as 
it is. I wouldn’t go through that mess 
of carrying and having another baby 
again, if someone gave me a thousand 
dollars. Those priests make me sick. 
What do they know about having 
babies? It’s too bad that somebody 
can’t make them go through it once. 
They’d change their tune in a hurry. 

Mrs. B.: No~need to get excited 
about it, Aggie. I’m a Catholic, but 
most of us who have any sense just 
don’t pay any attention to that. When 
my one and only was born, the doctor 
told me I wasn’t too strong and that 
I'd better take it easy for a while. I 
haven’t taken a chance since and I don’t 
intend to; and my husband agrees with 
me. Practically all of us Catholic girls 
feel the same about it; and it doesn’t 
stop us from going to church and the 
sacraments and working on the annual 
bazaar committees. Why, some of the 
girls even put in a day a week helping 
out at the Planned Parenthood clinic 
on the east side. After all, we believe 
that poor mothers have a right to the 
same information about birth-control 
that has helped us. 

Mrs. C.: Well, thank God, I’m not 
a Catholic, even though you Catholic 
girls do feel that way about it. I’d feel 
a little too much like a hypocrite if I 
had to listen to all that stuff about 
birth-control being a crime and paid no 
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attention to it. The way I feel is that 
the Catholic Church is an enemy of 
democracy. Nine out of ten women 
want birth-control and practice it, and 
yet the Pope says no. That’s what I 
call dictatorship. Let them take a vote 
of their people on it. Then see where 
they’d get. Isn’t that right, Mary? 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do in private life? 

Test 3 

Your name is Jack. The topic of dis- 
cussion in your office is “the boss,” who 
is known both to be a Catholic and to 
have been the victim of a broken mar- 
riage. His wife has left him, and though 
nobody can well know the inside facts, 
it appears that it was the woman who 
was at fault, because “the boss” is a 
regular fellow for whom any girl would 
fall. You find yourself in the midst of 
the following conversation, led by X, 
Y, and Z: 

X: I can’t say I blame “the boss” 
for rushing his secretary the way he 
does. Yesterday was the third day in 
a row that he took her out to dinner 
and I saw tickets for the show at the 
Empress on his desk in the afternoon. 
The old man needs somebody to go 
around with. He’s been lonesome as a 
coot ever since his wife left him. Elsie 
is just the girl for him. 

Y: Didn’t you hear the latest? 
There’s talk of their getting married. It 
seems the old man went to a priest (he’s 
a Catholic, you know) and offered to 
pay any charges necessary to have his 
first marriage thrown out so’s he could 
marry Elsie in church. No soap. The 
clergy wouldn’t budge. He mentioned 
it to me (this is confidential) and I told 
him he ought to go right ahead and 
get his divorce and marry Elsie before 
a justice. He’s got a right to some hap- 
piness in life, the way he’s been treated, 


I told him. He said he guessed that 
was about the size of it. 

Z: You're darn right he has. I can’t 
see that business of keeping a guy from 
getting married again when his wife 
up and leaves him for no reason what- 
ever. I’m a Catholic, and I realize that 
you have got to draw the line some- 
wheres on divorce; but this case is differ- 
ent. If my wife left me because she 
fell for some other guy, there ain’t any- 
body who’d stop me from getting mar- 
ried again, priests or no priests. A man’s 
gotta have something in life. Ain’t that 
so, Jack? 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What would you do? 


Test 4 

Your name is Susan, and you’re 19 
years old. You and a group of Catholic 
girls have just come from a sermon that 
touched on “petting” and love-making 
between young people. You are gath- 
ered in a drug store, having a ‘“‘coke.” 
The instruction said that lengthy and 
passion-arousing kissing, embracing, and 
such like, are seriously forbidden by the 
natural law, even to engaged couples. 
Your friends, R, S, and T, are com- 
menting: 

R: Id like to know what he thinks 
we girls are going to do on a date. If 
we try to keep that rule, we might as 
well make up our minds to be old maids. 
I can just hear Joe telling me, “Good- 
bye, forever,” when I announce that he’s 
got to keep his distance and quit man- 
handling me. 


S: What that priest wants to do is 
take all the fun out of dates. If you 
ask me, when you like a fellow, it’s 
natch that you don’t want him to act 
like a wooden Indian around you. I 
don’t like that stuff, that it’s a sin to 
do “what comes naturally.” 

T: Maybe it wouldn’t be so bad if 
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everybody wasn’t doing it. We'd be 
fine sticks if it got around that we be- 
longed to the old-fashioned “hands off’’ 
school. And I betcha I can find a 
priest somewhere that says it’s O. K. 
My boy friend told me last time I was 
out with him that he asked a priest 
about kissing and the priest said it was 
all right, if you didn’t go too far. I 
bet this priest we just heard is an old 
fogey who went to the seminary before 
he ever had a chance to go out with 
a girl. How about it, Su? 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do? 

Test 5 

Your name is Ted. You and your 
wife are spending an evening with your 
two very good friends, Marge and Tom. 
They just announce that they have four 
tickets to a revival of ‘Tobacco Road,” 
the obscene play that ran in New York 
for years. Your wife has expressed a 
doubt about the propriety of seeing it 


- and you hear the following: 


Tom: Aw, don’t let a little old scruple 
keep you from enjoying a treat. Every- 
body has seen the show, and it’s just 
too bad that we’re so late in getting 
around to it. 

Marge: They say it’s absolutely un- 
expurgated. I can’t wait to see it myself. 

Tom: The big thing is that it’s really 
a documentary play. It’s a chunk of 
life taken out of the backwoods of Ten- 
nessee ... or is it Alabama? Anyway, 
it’s the kind of play a person ought to 
see, just for the educational value. 
Everybody has a right to know how 
the other half lives. We’re married folk, 
and it won’t hurt us to hear a few hell’s 
and damn’s. 


Marge: It’s supposed to be banned 
for Catholics, but personally I could 
never see how anybody has a right to 
dictate what shows we should see or 
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not see. We're old enough to judge 
things for ourselves. We’re not children. 

Tom: That’s right. How about it, 
Ted? We'll pick you up about 7:30 to- 
morrow evening. 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do? 

Test 6 

Your name is May. You belong to 
a literary club that holds discussions of 
current best-selling books, and passes 
them around among the members. The 
entire club is agog over an exceptionally 
obscene book that has sold several hun- 
dred thousand copies. You have ex- 
pressed hesitancy about reading it be- 
cause of the prohibitions of spiritual 
authorities, and one of the club mem- 
bers goes to work on you. 

“You owe it to yourself and to the 
club to read it, May. It is our business 
to keep abreast of what is being pub- 
lished and read. We can’t let ourselves 
be influenced by medieval standards 
and taboos. Nobody has a right to tell 
you, an intelligent woman of society, 
what you may not read. We know that, 
like the rest of us, you have no interest 
in obscenity as such; it is the scientific 
aspect of the work that we must study 
for our education. And how will you 
feel if, at meeting after meeting for the 
months to come, the subject of this par- 
ticular book will be coming up, and 
you will have to sit back and be silent 
because you don’t know anything about 
it? We've always appreciated so much 
your intelligent comment on the books 
we discuss that we don’t want to look 
on you as an outsider in regard to this 
one. I’ve just finished my copy and 
I’ve brought it along just to give it to 
you. Now you take it and read it; I 
know you'll enjoy it.” 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do? 
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Test 7 

Your name is Paul. You know a 
friend who has abandoned his Catholic 
faith and become something of an anti- 
clerical. On frequent occasions you must 
listen to such outbursts as the following: 

“You know that I used to serve mass 
when I was a kid and that I went to 
church plenty. But I got sick and tired 
of hearing priests brow-beating the 
people for money. Collections for this 
and collections for that; picnics, bazaars, 
socials, beanos, chances—money, money, 
money. And what for? So that priests 
can have their big cars and nice homes 
and vacations in Florida. I got fed up. 
Besides, I know a thing or two about 
priests that maybe you don’t know. 
How is it that some people can get per- 
mission to be married in church after 
a divorce and others can’t? The answer 
is money. Why is it that bigshot mil- 
lionaires can get anything they want 
from the church, like weddings in their 
own homes and colossal funerals for 
their dear ones, when ordinary people 
can’t? The answer is money. So I quit 
going to church and I give my money 
to the Red Cross. I tell you, Paul, it’s 
a racket.” 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do? 

Test 8 

Your name is Pearl. Your family is 
wealthy, and you have a son, Peter, 
who is of school age. Various relatives 
(wealthy like yourself) and friends (of 
your social set) advise you as to the 
kind of education your son should re- 
ceive. Some of the talk runs as follows: 


“Peter. should have a chance to grow 
up in surroundings such as he will have 
to move in later on. For that reason 
the only place for him is Parkson’s 
Day School. All the best people, i.e., 
those who can afford it, send their chil- 
dren there, and you owe it to the child. 
Besides, there he won’t be crowded into 
a stuffy classroom with half a hundred 
other children, and will receive indi- 
vidual attention and instruction. Then 
from there he should go to Smithson 
Prep School and then of course in your 
family the tradition is to send all the 
boys to Harvard. You can’t very well 
escape it, dear.” 

“Since you bring up the question of 
religion, my dear, and the so-called rule 
of Catholic children attending Catholic 
schools, let me tell you about that. The 
rule applies to families that cannot af- 
ford specialized education for their chil- 
dren. But you must remember that 
someday Peter will be somebody; he will 
have scads of money and have to know 
the right people and to move in the 
right circles. It would be unjust of any- 
one to expect you to give Peter an ‘ordi- 
nary education’, or to send him off to 
mingle with common children. No one 
else in your position does that and you 
just can’t afford to. It must be Parkson, 
then Smithson’s, and then Harvard for 
Peter.” 

What do you think? 

What do you say? 

What do you do? 


(For correct answers to the above, 
see page 165) 





o-—i 
Powerhouse of Faith 
Ireland has not only kept the faith itself through centuries of bloody persecu- 
tion, but has been the cradle of the faith for many other nations by the mission- 
aries sent out from her shore. No fewer than eight nations had the faith first 
enkindled by Irish missionaries. Germany honors 150 Irish saints, France 45, 
Belgium 30, Italy 13, Sweden and Iceland 8. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Two Kinds of Laws 


The most important distinction to be made in conscience matters 
is that between natural and positive laws. It is a distinction that many 
people are unaware of because their education has given them no 
true concept of any law. Thus even Catholics sometimes say that since 
there can be excuses and dispensations for eating meat on Friday, 
there can also be cogent reasons for telling a lie. Such confusion will 
not be found where there is an understanding of the difference between 
natural and positive laws. 

1. Natural laws are those that are so rooted in human nature, and so nec- 
essary for the individual or the race of which he is a part, and so clear to 
undimmed reason, that no authority on earth can change them, dispense from 
them, or justify an exception to them. They are laws that go with human 
nature as God made it, and human nature itself would have to be changed 
by the Creator before the laws that He incorporated in it could be changed. 
Such laws are those that forbid superstition, blasphemy, disobedience to parents 
and lawful authority, murder, impurity (including birth-control and divorce 
with remarriage), stealing, lying, detraction and slander, and evil thoughts 
and desires. Neither the Catholic Church nor the State has the power to 
change such laws because they have no power to change human nature. 

2. A positive law is one that is made by some authority established on 
earth by God, that is not so written on human nature that it could be known 
by one who was not told about it, and that admits of dispensation, excusing 
causes and even total abrogation by the authority that made it. Both the 
Church and civil authorities do make positive laws, binding with varying 
degrees of severity according to the mind of the lawgiver and the necessary 
purpose to be served, but still admitting of exceptions and dispensations and 
changes. Thus the Catholic Church commands Catholics to abstain from 
meat on Friday; she can dispense all or a few from this positive law, or even 
remove the law entirely. The State makes traffic laws, zoning laws, taxing 
laws, etc., but it can waive them, change them, replace them, if it has a good 
reason for so doing. 

It is the duty of the Catholic Church, as founded by Christ, both 
to remind her children of the natural laws that are always binding 
upon them, and to make positive laws that are necessary or helpful 
to them at certain times or always. She has never in 1900 years at- 
tempted to change or modify or grant excuses concerning natural laws, 
because she cannot; she adheres to her duty of reminding people about 
these. She makes positive laws, that may differ from age to age, or 
from place to place, or from person to person; from obeying these 
she can declare excuses and dispensations. 
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Uncle Ed’s Cottage 


No one could ask for happier memories than these, and fortunately 


many people have them. 


L. G. Miller 


ON OUR yearly vacation trip to Uncle 
Ed’s Cottage, we rode part of the way 
in an open trolley car which, in the 
course of its meandering, plunged right 


into the middle of a thick woods; and. 


the somewhat rakish lines of that trolley 
are more clearly etched on my memory 
than almost any other object out of the 
past. 

We came upon our trolley-car only 
after a journey by train, and a shorter 
trip by bus, after which we found our- 
selves at the edge of the forest primeval, 
big-eyed with anticipation as unbeliev- 
ably, but literally, we waited for a 
street-car. Meanwhile my mother, too 
harried to appreciate the poetry of the 
situation, carefully sorted out the chil- 
dren, and for the tenth time counted 
the suitcases and packages. Of these 
latter there always seemed to be about 
a dozen, large and small, all of them 
wrapped in brown paper, and contain- 
ing provisions enough for a small army 
to withstand a considerable siege. And 
here comes our little trolley, cheerfully 
sounding its bell, and here is my mother, 
carefully storing us aboard, and with 
the bell banging and a rattle and a jerk 
we are off again for the Elysian fields 
of romance. 

Now of course our trolley-line through 
the woods had been financed by the 
hard-headed real-estate men who owned 
the lake subdivision; they had rightly 
foreseen a great building future in the 
area, and had wisely decided that some 
means of transportation was essential to 
their plan of expansion. But we knew 
nothing of such sordid commercialism; 
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to us the trolley line seemed to have 
dropped out of the sky simply and en- 
tirely for our delight and entertainment. 

We sang and shouted as we bumped 
our way along the winding tracks 
through the fragrant woods until we 
emerged at the terminal, an imposing 
log structure known as the club-house. 
Here we disembarked regretfully from 
the trolley, and the suitcases and pack- 
ages and children were sorted out and 
counted once again. Having been 
marshalled into line and each one laden 
with as much as he could carry, we set 
out to walk the half mile or so to the 
special little grove of trees reaching 
down to the water’s edge, in the midst 
of which Uncle Ed and Aunt Mame had 
built their summer cottage. 

There wasn’t anything fancy or lux- 
urious about Uncle Ed’s cottage. For 
our water supply we depended upon a 
pump built into the kitchen sink, which 
produced a clear and ice cold product 
tasting somewhat of iron, and perhaps 
for that reason lauded by Uncle Ed as 
being rich in medicinal qualities. There 
was no electricity; there were no inside 
plumbing facilities. But for all the lack 
of modern comforts, this vacation spot 
represented for us the high water mark 
of such earthly happiness as it is possible 
to achieve in our vale of tears. 

And this happiness filtered into every 
branch of the family relationship, for it 
would be difficult to think of anyone 
connected either by blood or marriage 
who did not at some time or another 
through the years accept the hospitality 
of the cottage. And not only to relatives, 
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but to friends did this hospitality ex- 


tend, so that in the course of time it was 


a truly remarkable assortment of people 
who gathered there. You. might meet a 
distant friend on the street on Wednes- 
day, and nod a greeting to him; and on 
the following Saturday it could easily 
happen that, approaching the cottage 
for a restful weekend, you would meet 
this same friend lounging on the porch 
swing, looking like an old time resident. 
Yours not to question who invited him 
or how he got there; it was understood 
that once arrived he was to be taken in 
and fed and warmed before the fire of 
friendship. 

Sometimes, over a weekend, so many 
relatives and friends would descend 
upon the place that it seemed about 
to burst apart at the seams. Meals had 
to be served in shifts, and a wonderful 
thing it was that there aways was suffi- 
cient food to take care of such emer- 
gencies. Out of some bottomless storage 
chamber were produced endless platters 
of ham and hot wieners and heaping 
bowls of potato salad, flanked by hot 
buns and jars of pickles, mustard, and 
all the victuals proper and incidental 
to a picnic dinner. The cottage was not 
large; neither was the dining room its 
largest chamber, but ten or twelve 
people would be squeezed into it, 
crammed with delicious food until they 
gasped for air, and then deposited out- 
side to make room for another group, 
and this would go on for three of four 
sittings. 

The work involved in preparing these 
meals must have been tremendous, 
although of course it went entirely 
unnoticed and unthanked at the time by 
those of us who were children, and even 
many passing guests who were not. All 
we knew was that three times a day at 
the customary hours, when the lake air 
had sharpened our appetites to a fine 
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edge, we had only to drift towards the 
dining room, and never once in my 
memory of the place were we disap- 
pointed at what we found there, or 
hungry when we had finished devouring 
it. 


When it came time to dispose of all 
the guests for the night on a typical 
weekend, even the resources of Aunt 
Mame were stretched, but, despite the 
difficulties, her generalship never failed 
to bring order out of chaos, and every- 
body from the oldest to the youngest was 
bedded down in a manner roughly ap- 
proximating his or her dignity and sta- 
tion. The four bedrooms would of course 
be allotted to the senior members of the 
party, two or three women to one room 
and four or five men to another, since 
it was rightly judged that the sterner 
sex could more readily bear with a little 
crowding and discomfort. The children, 
of which there always seemed to be a 
dozen or more, were deposited upon 
porch swings, various couches, and 
blankets spread upon the floor. Far from 
complaining about these arrangements, 
we regarded the whole procedure as 
quite a fascinating departure from our 
usual routine. As far as sleeping was 
concerned, after an average day’s ex- 
ertions, no Beautyrest mattress could 
have lulled us to slumber any more 
quickly than our beds made up on the 
narrow confines of a porch swing or 2 
blanket spread upon the hard pine floor. 

Now and then difficulties arose from 
some extrinsic cause, as far example, a 
bad case of sunburn shared by three 
or four young men who had rashly 
spent all day on the lake in their swim 
suits. As anyone knows who has been’ 
sunburned, any lightest touch upon the 
skin is sufficient to induce extreme 
anguish; imagine then the potentialities 
for suffering when three or four young 
men in such a condition had to share 
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a single bed. A family password re- 
sulted from this situation which, indeed, 
was more than once repeated. In the 
stillness of the night would sound the 
whispered warning: “I smell smoke!” 
whereupon, with mutterings and soft 
groans, the ones thus warned would 
steel their tortured epidermis against 
the inevitable contact with the knee or 
elbow of their restless companion. 


There was, as we have said, no 
electric lighting in Uncle Ed’d cottage, 
a fact which added to the mystery and 
romance of the place, while on the 
practical side it rendered somewhat 
hazardous those necessary little journeys 
which had to be made in or out of the 
cottage after dark. It was not that we 
were without any lights at all, but the 
lighting was effected by sundry ancient 
kerosene lamps, and these, it must be 
confessed, emitted a rather feeble glow. 
These lamps were many and various 
in shape and size, and lighting them at 
dusk was a ritual in which the whole 


family joined. When in later years 


electric power lines were extended to 
the immediate area of the cottage, Uncle 
Ed could not be induced to make this 
concession to advancing civilization. He 
did compromise to the extent of secur- 
ing some high-powered gasoline lamps, 
and these proved highly satisfactory. 
Their operation, of course, was some- 
what more involved, and they emitted 
a constant hum when in use; and these 
factors taken together caused Aunt 
Mame to regard these new lamps with 
continued suspicion and alarm. Indeed 
she sometimes voiced it as her con- 
sidered opinion that some day one of 
them would explode and reduce to 
charred ruins not only the cottage but 
the whole surrounding woods, with every 
living creature contained therein. 


Vacationers who enjoyed a certain 
amount of light reading found materials 
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ready at hand at Uncle Ed’s Cottage. 
Through the years there had gradually 
been accumulated stacks of magazines 
and cases of old books such as might 
tickle an idler’s taste. The Saturday 
Evening Post and the old Literary 
Digest and mission magazines of all 
kinds were pored over until they became 
dog-eared. The books, mostly light 
novels and biographies, were dipped 
into and left strewn around the cottage 
until Aunt Mame, the soul of tidiness, 
grew weary of trailing after us, picking 
them up from the floor or the porch 
swings or even from the sands of the 
front yard. 


For the music-minded, there was an 
ancient phonograph, which had to be 
wound up by hand, and a small, but 
wildly comprehensive library of records, 
ranging from a recording of Schumann- 
Heink singing O Du Holden Abendstern 
at one extreme, and at the other the 
tinny strains of the tremendously 
popular Oh, Sweet Dardanella. 


Everything about the cottage had the 
flavor of age and long tradition. The 
closets were filled with old clothes, and 
on cool nights each guest requisitioned 
whatever jacket he managed to come 
across. Shoes and slippers and swim- 
suits—there was nothing you might need 
that you could not find, if you were 
willing to look for it. 


Around the walls of the cottage were 
various pennants and souvenir posters, 
reminiscent of trips taken by the family 
to the more scenic sections of the 
country. On the walls too were dozens 
of framed photographs, and it was al- 
ways fascinating to examine these 
relics of the past. There we could gaze 
upon our aged and sedate uncles and 
aunts as they appeared in the bloom of 
youth, clad in swim suits which reached 
from the Adam’s apple to a point ap- 
proaching the shins, and which swathed 











but to friends did this hospitality ex- 


tend, so that in the course of time it was 
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buns and jars of pickles, mustard, and 
all the victuals proper and incidental 
to a picnic dinner. The cottage was not 
large; neither was the dining room its 
largest chamber, but ten or twelve 
people would be squeezed into it, 
crammed with delicious food until they 
gasped for air, and then deposited out- 
side to make room for another group, 
and this would go on for three of four 
sittings. 

The work involved in preparing these 
meals must have been tremendous, 
although of course it went entirely 
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had sharpened our appetites to a fine 
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edge, we had only to drift towards the 
dining room, and never once in my 
memory of the place were we disap- 
pointed at what we found there, or 
hungry when we had finished devouring 
it. 
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bedded down in a manner roughly ap- 
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tion. The four bedrooms would of course 
be allotted to the senior members of the 
party, two or three women to one room 
and four or five men to another, since 
it was rightly judged that the sterner 
sex could more readily bear with a little 
crowding and discomfort. The children, 
of which there always seemed to be a 
dozen or more, were deposited upon 
porch swings, various couches, and 
blankets spread upon the floor. Far from 
complaining about these arrangements, 
we regarded the whole procedure as 
quite a fascinating departure from our 
usual routine. As far as sleeping was 
concerned, after an average day’s ex- 
ertions, no Beautyrest mattress could 
have lulled us to slumber any more 
quickly than our beds made up on the 
narrow confines of a porch swing or a 
blanket spread upon the hard pine floor. 
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bad case of sunburn shared by three 
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a single bed. A family password re- 
sulted from this situation which, indeed, 
was more than once repeated. In the 
stillness of the night would sound the 
whispered warning: “I smell smoke!” 
whereupon, with mutterings and soft 
groans, the ones thus warned would 
steel their tortured epidermis against 
the inevitable contact with the knee or 
elbow of their restless companion. 


There was, as we have said, no 
electric lighting in Uncle Ed’d cottage, 
a fact which added to the mystery and 
romance of the place, while on the 
practical side it rendered somewhat 
hazardous those necessary little journeys 
which had to be made in or out of the 
cottage after dark. It was not that we 
were without any lights at all, but the 
lighting was effected by sundry ancient 
kerosene lamps, and these, it must be 
confessed, emitted a rather feeble glow. 
These lamps were many and various 
in shape and size, and lighting them at 
dusk was a ritual in which the whole 


family joined. When in later years’ 


electric power lines were extended to 
the immediate area of the cottage, Uncle 
Ed could not be induced to make this 
concession to advancing civilization. He 
did compromise to the extent of secur- 
ing some high-powered gasoline lamps, 
and these proved highly satisfactory. 
Their operation, of course, was some- 
what more involved, and they emitted 
a constant hum when in use; and these 
factors taken together caused Aunt 
Mame to regard these new lamps with 
continued suspicion and alarm. Indeed 
she sometimes voiced it as her con- 
sidered opinion that some day one of 
them would explode and reduce to 
charred ruins not only the cottage but 
the whole surrounding woods, with every 
living creature contained therein. 


Vacationers who enjoyed a certain 
amount of light reading found materials 
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ready at hand at Uncle Ed’s Cottage. 
Through the years there had gradually 
been accumulated stacks of magazines 
and cases of old books such as might 
tickle an idler’s taste. The Saturday 
Evening Post and the old Literary 
Digest and mission magazines of all 
kinds were pored over until they became 
dog-eared. The books, mostly light 
novels and biographies, were dipped 
into and left strewn around the cottage 
until Aunt Mame, the soul of tidiness, 
grew weary of trailing after us, picking 
them up from the floor or the porch 
swings or even from the sands of the 
front yard. 


For the music-minded, there was an 
ancient phonograph, which had to be 
wound up by hand, and a small, but 
wildly comprehensive library of records, 
ranging from a recording of Schumann- 
Heink singing O Du Holden Abendstern 
at one extreme, and at the other the 
tinny strains of the tremendously 
popular Ok, Sweet Dardanella. 


Everything about the cottage had the 
flavor of age and long tradition. The 
closets were filled with old clothes, and 
on cool nights each guest requisitioned 
whatever jacket he managed to come 
across. Shoes and slippers and swim- 
suits—there was nothing you might need 
that you could not find, if you were 
willing to look for it. 


Around the walls of the cottage were 
various pennants and souvenir posters, 
reminiscent of trips taken by the family 
to the more scenic sections of the 
country. On the walls too were dozens 
of framed photographs, and it was al- 
ways fascinating to examine these 
relics of the past. There we could gaze 
upon our aged and sedate uncles and 
aunts as they appeared in the bloom of 
youth, clad in swim suits which reached 
from the Adam’s apple to a point ap- 
proaching the shins, and which swathed 
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and surrounded the human form so 
completely with ruffles and skirts and 
windings of cloth as to make it a source 
of: wonder how, if ever the wearers of 
these suits ventured into deep water, 
they managed to keep afloat. Some of 
the people on the photographs had long 
since died, but there they were, laughing 
with the others, caught and preserved 
for a hundred years in their brief 
moment of happiness. 

The center of attraction of an evening 
was, of course, as it should be in any 
self-respecting cottage, the fireplace. 
Around it we sat, watching the leaping 
flames, roasting the inevitable marsh- 
mallows, talking about the unimportant 
things that go to make up family life. 
Perhaps that is the scene that comes 
back to me most vividly through the 
years: evening by the fire, with the 
glow of the flames reflected in the 
familiar and well-loved faces, the adults 


‘nodding between snatches of conversa- 


tion, and the children huddled around 
in little heaps, the younger ones already 
fast asleep, and the older ones cramm- 
ing themselves with the sweet and sticky 
candy, pulled hot (and sometimes 
smoking) from the toasting forks. 


During the day and outside the hours 
of meals, at which times of course there 
was no need to issue an alarm or count 
heads, those vacationing at the cottage 
could be found busy at one of several 
activities, depending upon the _ indiv- 
vidual’s age and proclivities. The men 
spent considerable time in fishing, a 
sport which twenty-five years ago in this 
particular lake was rewarded with the 
wildest possible success. A wash tub on 
the back porch was used as a receptacle 
for the captured fish, and sometimes 
this became so filled with finny creatures 
that the women had to issue an ultima- 
tum, which they followed up by collar- 
ing some luckless male and setting him 
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to the unwelcome task of getting the 
fish ready for the frying pan. 

Most of the younger fry could be 
found at all hours of the day on the 
beach in front of the cottage or paddling 
about in the shallow water, observed 
benignly by the old people from the 
cool shade of the deep front porch. 

As for the others not covered by any 
of the above categories, there was al- 
ways the clubhouse. I suppose most 
resorts and lakes have an institution of 
this kind, but since it was the only one 
we knew, we regarded it with fondness 
as being unequalled and unique. There 
one could purchase cheap souvenirs and 
penny postcards showing “Beautiful Fox 
Lake,” to be sent to relatives and friends 
languishing in the city with the inev- 
itable greeting: 

“Having a wonderful time. Wish you 
were here.” 

At the clubhouse one could purchase 
ice cream sodas and candy bars and 
pop of all kinds and colors. Nearby 
were bowling alleys for the men, and 
a dance hall which on certain nights 
featured a five-piece band, complete 
with drums. The lords and masters of 
the resort had even been so thoughful 
as to set up a small zoo behind the 
clubhouse, consisting of a few cages of 
moth-eaten bears and some rather de- 
pressed-looking monkeys. When every- 
thing else palled, we could always while 
away an hour improving our knowledge 
of these and such other live vertebrates 
as were available for our solemn inspec- 
tion. 


It was indeed for us a very placid 
and happy existence, and made more so 
by the fact that on Sunday morning 
we all knew there was something special 
to be done for God. Tucked away in 
the woods was a little log church, and 


_each week during the summer a priest 


came out from a nearby town and 
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offered up Mass for the resorters. There 
was something solemn and special about 
Sunday morning as, with our attire 
restored temporarily to some degree of 
respectability, we walked along the deep 
rutted wagon road with the crisp leaves 
rustling beneath our feet, and joined 
the little crowd as it entered the door 
of the church. The Mass seemed very 
close to us there, and when the priest 
read the Gospel and spoke a few simple 
words, our faith was reassured that God 
was good and loved His creatures and 
sometimes rewarded them even in this 
life with a little foretaste of the hap- 
piness of heaven. 

And so back to the cottage, quietly, 
now; and perhaps that very afternoon 
we boarded the outbound trolley and 


journeyed back to the city, tired and 
a little irritable, as people are likely to 
be in such circumstances with vacation 
immediately behind them, and _ the 
monotonous routine of work staring 
them in the face. Back to our school- 
work and housecleaning and bookkeep- 
ing, but all of us sharing the common 
memory of joy and peace and happiness 
in an unpretentious cottage with Uncle 
Ed and Aunt Mame. And they would 
have been surprised if anyone had com- 
mented on their hospitality, or if some- 
one had said to them what was surely 
true: 

“Tf your unselfish charity were multi- 
plied in ten million other persons, what 
a different and better world it would 
be!” 


osname 
Why Put Books on The Index? 


The New Leader, a liberal American publication, recently carried an article by 
the veteran reporter Neil MacNeil, which, while denouncing the false propaganda 
of Russian Communism, at the same time gives what could be presented as an 
admirable justification of the Catholic Church’s “Index of Forbidden Books”. 


Mr. MacNeil says: 


Obviously a man’s judgment cannot be better than the information on which 
it is based. Give him the truth and he may still go wrong, but present him 
only with distorted views and incomplete data, with biased propaganda and 
deliberate falsehoods, and you destroy his whole reasoning process, and make 
him something less than a man. Then he will not have a chance to think 
straight. Then you may be certain that his judgments will be wrong. 
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Political Su ggestion 


Too good not to be given wider publicity are these words of advice to Mr. Taft 
by The Bengalese. Mrs. Taft, as is commonly known, is addressing political 
rallies here and there on behalf of her husband’s presidential aspirations: 


Mr. Taft 


Kindly note: 
If Martha speaks, 
You lose our vote. 


Save the party! 
Use your dome! 
Keep her happy 
There at home. 


Keep her quiet 
Forever more... 
We have learned 
From Eleanor. 
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Character Test (59) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Garrulity 


People are inclined, by their different temperaments, to various degrees of talk- 
ativeness. At one extreme there is the silent or monosyllabic type of person, 
who seldom contributes anything to a conversation. In the middle there is the 
give-and-take talker, who likes both to listen to others and to contribute his 
share to the discussion of a subject. At the other extreme there is the garrulous 
person, who is inclined to make a monologue out of every conversation and to 
give no one else a chance to say anything. When this last inclination is not 
checked and moderated by charity and self-control, it produces the kind of person 
of whom friends and acquaintances say wryly: “He (or she) talks too much.” 


The garrulous person is an unpleasant companion, first, because he shows little 
or no interest in what others have to say. He shows restlessness and lack of 
attention while others are speaking. He frequently interrupts, not merely to inter- 
ject a side comment or to express interest, but to turn the topic his own way 
so that he may take the floor. Garrulous persons will even take a conversation 
away from one who is in the midst of telling a story that is fascinating to other 
listeners, and will do so just at the moment when the interest is keenest. And 
if he does hear a story out, he will give the impression that he thought it hardly 
worth telling by rushing in with a “better” story of his own. 


Garrulous people are also completely lacking in understanding of others’ moods 
and feelings. Almost everybody experiences, at certain times, a desire to be left 
alone, or at least to be permitted the luxury of silence and thought. The garrulous 
person seems to be convinced that nobody could possibly enjoy anything so 
much as his prattle, and does not recognize the most obvious signs of a person’s 
eagerness to relax in quiet. 


Finally a garrulous person is usually not free from faults against charity and 
prudence. It is an old adage that in much talk there is usually much of evil. 
The uncontrolled talker not infrequently is prone to gossip about others, or to 
discourse on subjects that-a prudent person would instinctively avoid. Often, 
too, he does not recognize the borderlines of indecency in speech. 


Those who find themselves temperamentally inclined to much talking should 
examine themselves to find out whether they have permitted the inclination to 
become an unlovely fault or weakness of character. If they cannot listen to 
others with interest, if they force their conversation on others without thinking of 
whether it is wanted or not, and if they catch themselves frequently indulging 
in gossip, impropriety and indecency, they have much work to do on their 
characters. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (14) 


Dancing to Holiness 


Lovers of dancing might well take this little known but courageous 


English Catholic as a patron. 


H. J. O’Connell 


THE whole course of a human life, as 
many examples prove, may be altered 
by a single incident. Thus, the chance 
reading of a religious book, while he 
was convalescing in the hospital, con- 
verted St. Ignatius Loyola into a soldier 
of Christ, and led to the founding of the 
Jesuit Order. Similarly, it was the loss 
of an unimportant lawsuit in a Neapoli- 
tan court which crystallized St. Al- 
phonsus’ resolve to enter the clerical 
state. St. Anthony’s long life in the 
desert began after he had heard a simple 
sermon on the Gospel. A glance into an 
opened coffin upon the corrupting body 
of the once beautiful Empress Isabella 
started St. Francis Borgia on the way 
to sanctity. 

Some of these decisive moments are 
awe-inspiring and majestic; others ap- 
pear comparatively trivial. But it is 
doubtful whether in all literature record 
can be found of a life-long conversion 
which began with so ludicrous and 
amusing and incident as that of Thomas 
Pounde, the English confessor of Eliza- 
bethan times. 

For his first thirty years, Pounde led 
the worldly, irreligious life of a typical 
English gentleman. He had everything 
required for making that life pleasant 
and attractive. In addition to a hand- 
some, athletic body and a brilliant mind, 
he possessed the advantages of wealth, 
education, and influence at court. This 
abundance of worldly goods seems to 
have clouded his perception of spiritual 
values. For, although he was raised a 
Catholic, during these early years he 
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did not take religious matters very 
seriously, and, like so many others at 
the time, conformed outwardly to the 
anti-Catholic laws of the realm, though 
retaining in his heart a slumbering 
loyalty to the ancient faith. 

When he was twenty years old, in 
1559, Thomas was appointed esquire of 
the body to Queen Elizabeth. He took 
up residence at court, and for the next 
ten years spent his time in the sports 
and amusements which formed so 
prominent a part of the brilliant, pleas- 
ure-filled court-life of the day. 

Being a poet of some ability, he had 
on several occasions distinguished him- 
self by reciting verses of his own com- 
position in honor of the Queen. How- 
ever, his particular delight was in the 
amateur theatricals, which Elizabeth, 
like her father, Henry VIII, loved so 
well. In 1564, a play composed by 
Pounde, and in which he was the chief 
actor, was presented before the court. 
Again, the next year he played the part 
of “Mercury” in one of the allegorical 
masques, so popular at the time. 

During the Christmas season of 1569, 
a series of more than usually elaborate 
festivities was held at court. Every day 
there were plays, dances, masques, and 
concerts. Thomas Pounde, as master of 
the revels, enjoyed immensely the op- 
portunity of showing off his talents be- 
fore the eminent gathering of lords and 
ladies. 

Besides being a poet, playwright, 
actor, and director, Thomas had made 
a name for himself as a fancy dancer. 












One of his specialties, as the old books 
describe it, was “to balance himself on 
tiptoe, and spin around with the utmost 
rapidity, without losing his balance”, 
probably what is called a “pirouette” 
in modern ballet-dancing. 

One day, during the series of per- 
formances, he put on his dancing act 
for the Queen, leaping and whirling with 
the greatest grace and agility. As he 
finished with a flourish and a deep bow, 
Elizabeth and her courtiers broke out 
into loud applause. In her enthusiasm, 
the Queen seized a costly cap belonging 
to the Earl of Leicester, and placed it 
upon the flushed, damp brow of the 
dancer before her, so that he would not 
catch cold. It was a moment of gratify- 
ing triumph for Thomas Pounde. 


Yet, though he did not in the least 
suspect it, the grace of God was waiting 
for him that very hour on the dance- 
floor. After he had rested. a while, 
Elizabeth asked him to perform again. 
He began with his usual confidence an 
even more difficult and intricate dance 
than before. However, as he reached 
the climax of his gyrations, something 
went wrong. His foot slipped, and at 
the very foot of the Queen’s throne, in 
the presence of all that intently watch- 
ing crowd, he fell full-length on the ball- 
room floor! 

Elizabeth bellowed forth an uproar- 
ious laugh, echoed by the guests around 
her, and, in a crude attempt at humor, 
kicked him as he lay upon the floor, 
crying out: “Arise, Sir Ox!” 

The effect of this humiliation on the 
vain young courtier can well be imagin- 
ed. Picking himself up, he bowed stiffly, 
and backed through the laughing throng, 
muttering to himself the words: “Sic 
transit gloria mundi”. (“Thus passes 
the glory of the world’). 

It might well be expected that, after 
the momentary chagrin of such an inci- 
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dent, the man would go back to his 
worldly pursuits and amusements. But, 
with Thomas Pounde it was not so. The 
moment of grace had struck, and for 
him it was decisive and long-lasting. 
His passionate, enthusiastic nature gave 
itself to God with all the ardor he had 
previously devoted to the seeking of 
pleasure. Retiring to his estate, he 
plunged into a life of prayer and almost 
excessive penance. Never for a moment, 
in the forty years of life that remained 
to him, did he deviate from his high 
purpose or falter in his resolve. 


In the quiet of his country home, he 
formed the resolution of leaving Eng- 
land, and entering the newly established 
Society of Jesus, of whose fervor and 
zeal he had heard glowing reports. How- 
ever, in the mysterious designs of God, 
an entirely different career awaited 
Thomas Pounde. The night before he 
was to sail, he was arrested and com- 
mitted to prison as a dangerous Papist. 
From that hour, for over thirty years 
his life was spent almost continually in 
prison. One by one, he got to know 
intimately the interior of most of the 
famous prisons of England: the Mar- 
shalsea, the Tower of London, the Fleet, 
Wisbech, Winchester, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Newgate, York. He was in them 
all, in some for months, in others for 
years. 


At times the conditions of his im- 
prisonment were lenient, at other times 
severe. In the Marshalsea, for instance, 
where discipline was notoriously lax, 
he was allowed considerable freedom, 
and even managed to spend brief periods 
with his friends. On the other hand, at 
Bishop’s Stortford he was lodged in an 
underground cell in a half ruined castle, 
where he lay in perpetual darkness, his 
hands and feet laden with heavy chains. 
Father Parsons wrote of him at this 
time: “Our Pounde is separated far 
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away from all the prisoners. He is most 
strictly guarded in a lonely castle, and 
made to stand for a great part of the 
time with a heavy weight of iron upon 
his back, in punishment of his having 
freely reproached to their vexation 
the evangelicals, as they call their 
preachers. To penetrate to him in prison 
is almost impossible, and to a great 
extent most dangerous. A priest who 
secretly carried him the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was surprised and imprisoned.” 


Nevertheless, neither long imprison- 
ment, starvation, chains, cold, nor dark- 
ness could subdue his irrepressible spirit. 
During all this time he remained a thorn 
in the side of the authorities, who did 
not know exactly what to do with him. 
He was forever hurling challenges at 
the Queen’s ministers to debate religious 
topics, and on the few occasions when 
these were accepted his quick, keen 
mind soon caused his opponents to re- 
tire in confusion. His many transfers 
from one prison to another were mostly 
to counteract the influence which he 
speedily gained over his fellow-prisoners. 
In the state-papers and records of the 
day, he is described as: “a dangerous 
man, fit for any practice”; “a very ob- 
stinate recusant”; “very busy and dan- 
gerous, exercising a baneful influence 
over visitors”. Once, because of his 
vehement protests against the injustice 
of the royal judges, he was condemned 
to be nailed by one ear to the public 
pillar at Westminster, and then taken 
and nailed by the other ear to the pillar 
of justice at Lancaster. However, power- 
ful friends obtained a remission of the 
punishment. 


It is surprising what influence such 
a lonely, imprisoned man could exert 
upon the Catholic life of the time. More 
than one priest, including Thomas Cot- 
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tam, the martyr, owed his conversion 
and vocation to the example and elo- 
quence of Pounde. Even his jailers felt 
the effects of his virtue and personal 
charm. On one occasion, a blacksmith 
came to rivet the chains upon his legs. 
Impetuously, Thomas bent down and 
kissed the chains that were to bind him. 
Angered by this, the man struck him 
on the head with the heavy chains, caus- 
ing the blood to flow. Calmly, the 
prisoner declared: “Would that blood 
might here flow from the inmost veins 
of my heart for the cause for which I 
suffer.” Struck by these heroic words, 
the blacksmith began to question him 
about his religion. Eventually, the man 
became a Catholic and himself died in 
prison for the faith. Another noteworthy 
effect of Pounde’s zeal was the writing 
of Edmund Campion’s famous challenge, 
which rocked the England of that day to 
its foundations. This document, setting 
forth in simple, powerful language the 
reason why the Jesuits had come to 
England, was composed at Pounde’s 
suggestion, confided to his care, and 
published by his efforts. 


Thus, in his lonely prison, though 
deprived of the grace of the priesthood, 
and of the crowning glory of martyrdom, 
for which he ardently longed, Thomas 
Pounde exerted an influence for good 
perhaps not less fruitful than that of 
the martyr priests who for a brief time 
were his companions in prison, before 
they passed to the scaffold or the pyre. 
It is strange, indeed, to reflect that all 
this life of heroic patience and zeal took 
its start from the fall of a vain young 
man on a ball-room floor. Truly, God’s 
Providence can use small things as well 
as great, even human foibles and van- 
ities, for the moulding of the destinies 
of men. 

















Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On the Fruitfulness of Failure 


One of the concepts that are totally foreign to the mind of the non-Christian 
is that of the fruitfulness of failure. The worldly-minded cannot see anything 
but disgrace in failure; they despise it, run from it, sometimes even commit 
suicide to escape its effects. It is only from Christ, and from a deep and pen- 
etrating study of the lessons taught by Christ, that anyone can begin to learn 
that the failure of human plans and earthly ambitions is profitable and valuable 
in the larger world that centers about God. 


_ The shut-in needs such deep and penetrating study of the true lessons taught 
by Christ. Of all people the shut-in has the greatest inclination to feel himself 
a failure. While others are supporting or caring for a family, or making names 
for themselves in public work, or accomplishing things with their minds or with 
their hands, the shut-in is able to do little or nothing of all the things he has 
looked forward to and planned. It makes no difference that he is a shut-in 
through no fault of his own; he still feels the sense of failure in the face of the 
world’s worship of activity and success. 


It is there that he must adjust his sense of values to fit in, not with the world’s 
ideas, but with the ideas and the example of Christ. It was Christ who glorified 
infirmity and weakness in the eyes of the world. He loved the simile that “unless 
the seed fall to the earth and die, it shall not bring forth fruit.” He taught 
St. Paul to “glory in his infirmities, because it is the weak things of the earth 
that confound the strong.” He called “blessed” the poor in spirit, them that 
mourn, the meek, the persecuted and reviled. There was a deep principle behind 
all this, to the effect that achievement and success often bring pride and the 
loss of the soul, while lowliness and failure inspire humility and dependence 
on God and so bring about salvation. And the worshippers of success were 
primarily in His mind when He said: “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 


But it is not only for personal salvation that weakness and failure are profit- 
able; these are the most fruitful means of saving others. For that principle the 
failure represented by the cross and death of Christ is the proof. His enemies 
thought that His death at their hands was their victory; that it broke His power 
and left them without rivals in their success. And through His very death He 
gained millions of loyal lovers and followers, who will never, till time is ended, 
permit Him to be forgotten or unhonored again, and who with Him and through 
Him achieve a glorious eternity. Each shut-in who shares His failure and the 
grace He gained them through it, can in like manner achieve conversion and 
redemption for others who need “a failure” to suffer for them lest their success 
and activity destroy their souls. It is indeed the weak ones of earth who will 
save the strong. 
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False Americanism 


A voice rises in the wilderness, condemning a false and dangerous 
type of Americanism. But it misses or skirts the best example of what 


it condemns. 


]. J]. Higgins 


A WELL known historian, Professor 
H. S. Commager of Columbia Univer- 
sity, warns us, in Harper’s Magazine 
for September, 1947, against a crusade 
shaping up not only against Com- 
munism, but “to formulate a positive 
definition of Americanism, a positive 
concept of loyalty.” It seems that there 
is a movement afoot to identify Amer- 
icanism with an acceptance, uncritical 
and emotional, of the shibboleths, 
maxims, principles and customs that 
have, in any way and by any type of 
citizens, been called American. Profes- 
sor Commager defines this new idea of 
Americanism in the following words: 
What is the new loyalty? It is above 
all conformity. It is the uncritical and 
unquestioning acceptance of America as 
it is—the political institutions, the social 
relationships, the economic practices. It 
rejects inquiry into the race question or 
socialized medicine, or public housing, or 
into the wisdom or validity of our foreign 
policy. It regards as particularly heinous 
any challenge to the system of private 
enterprise, identifying that system with 

Americanism. 

Professor Commager is an important 
name among United States historians, 
and his article was deemed so important 
that Harper's offered reprints to one 
and all. It might, indeed, have set 
worthier pens to scratching. For the 
Professor misses a golden opportunity 
to do a great service to his fellow Amer- 
icans by pointing out some of the most 
glaring examples of conformism already 
deeply in vogue. As a matter of fact, 
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he is guilty of the same dangerous con- 
formism that he so roundly condemns 
by his omission of topics that he no 
doubt considered “too hot to handle.” 

Catholics naturally feel a certain kin- 
ship with men like Professor Commager, 
who obviously possess an intense interest 
in human rights. The Liguorian, for ex- 
ample, has consistently championed the 
cause of racial justice, of medical care 
and adequate housing for the submerged 
third of the population of the land, of 
economic justice for all working men and 
women. It has always maintained that 
the unchecked greed of erring human 
nature and selfish concentration on prof- 
its alone are no prettier when decked 
out in terms of “rugged individualism,” 
or when they are clothed in red, white 
and blue. By the natural law and 
by God’s revealed word, man is his 
brother’s keeper, and is bound to love 
his neighbor as himself. And Jaissez- 
faire is jungle ethics. 


If Professor Commager wishes, there- 
fore, to know who marches with him 
and how far and why they march, let 
him read and study the social encyclicals 
of the Popes as set forth and syn- 
thesized, for instance, in Nell-Bruening’s 
“Reconstruction of the Social Order.” 
He will there find solid rational founda- 
tions—such as he cannot point to in 
Justice Holmes’ philosophy—for the 
doctrine that the dignity of man must 
be served by political institutions and 
the economic order. 
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Furthermore, we are particularly 
heartened to hear a man of Professor 
Commager’s standing lash out at con- 
formity to the status quo as a test of 
loyalty to the United States. The spirit 
of protest against things as they are, 
says the Professor, is a part of the 
American tradition. How he could miss 
or fail to mention the one example of 
reasonable and intelligent protest that 
looms largest on the face of America is 
the great mystery. 


It is the Catholic Church that is the 
most persistent and perverse non-con- 
former within these continental limits. 
Protestants have the name of protest- 
ing, but it is only the Catholic Church 
that will, for example, challenge the 
will and the appetites of man in the 
matter of his deepest instincts for the 
sake of a higher good. It is only the 
Catholic Church that has the nerve to 
demand fasting from all food at times, 
and abstaining from meat at others. 
It is only the Catholic Church again, 
that will boldly state that a man can- 
not have a certain woman because she 
is already validly married and Christ 
forbids divorce and remarriage. And 
she says this in a country where one 
out of three marriages ends in divorce! 
It is only the Catholic Church that has 
the courage to condemn the practice of 
birth prevention as against the natural 
law, just as objectionable as is lying, 
murder, stuffing the ballot box and 
cheating at cards. She refuses to con- 
form to the warped conscience of the 
age, to its grotesque sense of values as 
evidenced in the common assumption: 
“IT cannot have another baby because 
I am buying a fur coat.” Behold an age 
in which mothers would rather have 
the dead skins of skunk, mink or otter 
clinging to them than the arms of their 
own living child! The Catholic Church 
will not conform, because she is the 
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mother of all the ages, of the future as 
well as of the past, and she laments the 
generations denied life by the perverse 
selfishness of the living. 


However, the greatest monument of 
and to non-conformity is the Catholic 
school .system of America. Because 
Catholics do not conform to the popular 
ideal of excluding God from the educa- 
tion of the young, they have raised a 
whole educational fabric from nursery to 
university level. They have done and 
continue to do this while still being held 
to the support of an officially Godless 
school system which their consciences 
cannot approve. So accustomed have 
people, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
become to this spectacle that they miss 
the moral grandeur of the phenomenon. 
A freeman, the Catholic stands with all 
who oppose the unjust demands of 
Caesar, and he will not permit statism to 
usurp the place of the parent in the 
education of the child. In the sacrifices 
he makes for his ideals, to which a large 
number of Americans pay lip service, 
the Catholic receives little encourage- 
ment from his fellow-Americans. From 
Protestant pulpits he can expect, more 
often than not, malicious misunderstand- 
ing and even calumny. The Civil Liber- 
ties people do not hold any mass meet- 
ings protesting the wound to freedom 
of conscience and religion worked by 
the present system, which will not allow 
a Catholic to give his educational tax 
money to the only school system that 
his conscience can support. In lining 
up the evils of the status quo, to which 
a new conformity is being made a sign 
of loyalty to America, Professor Com- 
mager does not point to this injustice 
imposed by the majority on their Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens. It is doubtful if he 
has ever given the matter any serious 
thought. 


Even as this is being written the 
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National Educational Association is 
busy spreading this gospel among pub- 
lic school teachers: that a state mo- 
nopoly of education is a part of Amer- 
icanism. The United States, according 
to the N.E.A., has never “abandoned 
its aspiration to have all its children 
enrolled in a common public school 
system.” As a matter of historic fact, 
this country never had an aspiration to 
have all its children enrolled in a com- 
mon public school system. It was not 
the plan of the founders of this republic 
to divorce religion from education, and 
thus to divorce religion from life. And 
if the people of 1840 (in which year the 
first public school was opened) could 
have foreseen the completely and 
officially Godless system that was to 
evolve in the course of a century, it is 
certain that they would have set them- 
selves to find ways and means of supply- 
ing education in the three R’s without 
eliminating instruction and formation in 
the fourth R, namely, religion. More- 
over, if the American people of today 
were ever given a chance to think the 
matter through, most of them, still hav- 
ing some Christian beliefs and instincts, 
would welcome God and religious in- 
struction back into the day by day edu- 
cation of their children. Unfortunately, 
any calm and reasoned discussion of the 
matter is usually drowned out by sense- 
less jibbering about separation of church 
and state, about the Pope in the White 
House, and about Taylor at the Vatican. 


In this hue and cry, the prejudiced are 
usually joined by the public school - 
adminstrators. The every-child-in-a- 
public-school idea is a dream of these 
latter, born of professional interest 
rather than of care for the common 
good, and projected in speeches and 
writings as a vision of the Founding 
Fathers and a part of the American 
Way. 

This is, by all odds, the prize example 
of the mentality referred to by Professor 
Commager in the quotation from his 
article at the head of these remarks. It 
is an attempt to enforce conformity to 
a particular way of doing things—in this 
case, to the present way of educating 
children without telling them anything 
about God. The weapon commonly used 
is the smear that non-conformity is dis- 
loyal and un-American. 

In closing, therefore, a respectful 
word to Professor Commager. You have 
a highly developed sense of justice, 
which impels you to stand firm against 
the hysteria of the mob, even when this 
hysteria is echoed by empty and dis- 
honest heads in high places. You have 
a fine scent for the first rank fumes of 
totalitarianism or statism. May we 
expect a word from you blasting the 
attempt by the National Educational 
Association to bully the poor school 
teachers—whose knowledge of U. S. 
history is often neither extensive nor 
profound—into accepting a state mo- 
nopoly of education as Americanism? 


b— Wl oe 


Rivalry Over Days 
The reason why February has only 28 days is an interesting one. July was 
named for Julius Caesar, and from the time of the new calendar had 31 days. 
August, on the other hand, was given only 30 days. This aroused a spirit of 
jealousy in the heart of Augustus Caesar, after whom the month of August was 
named, so he took a day from February and added it to his own month, so as 
to put it on a par with the month named after his rival. 




















For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: Our eighteen year old daughter has taken up company keeping with 
a first cousin. We understand that marriage between first cousins is strictly for- 
bidden by the Church. Our daughter says that this was because in olden times 
they believed that the children of relatives would be defective, but that she has 
read an article by some scientist who maintains that there is no such danger. 
How are we to answer this, and what is our duty with regard to her dating 
the young man? 


Solution: This is a very delicate and difficult problem for parents who have 
failed to recognize a danger early enough to resist its very beginnings. It is high 
time that they inform themselves of the facts in this matter and take intelligent 
and appropriate action. 


It has been disputed by certain scientists that the marriage of relatives incurs 
an unusual risk of defective offspring, though the evidence is not all on their 
side. However, the impediment which makes the marriage of blood relatives 
within the third degree (second cousins or closer) invalid, does not rest merely 
on the danger of defective offspring. It is based fundamentally on the danger 
and inappropriateness of close relatives being subject to the temptations that go 
with courtship and thoughts of marriage. Nature intends that relatives live in 
the closest unity and helpfulness and association; to inject into such associations 
the ideas of love, courtship and marriage, would be to disrupt the easy, mutual 
and safe relationship that nature intends among families. The universal con- 
science of mankind supports this order; ordinarily, close blood relationship bars 
the thought of courtship, and society instinctively frowns on one who, contrary 
to the natural order, allows it to intervene. The Catholic Church therefore accepts 
blood relationship within the third degree as a diriment impediment to marriage, 
from which she dispenses only for the very gravest reasons. 


If, by keeping company with a close relative, a particular person has per- 
mitted himself or herself to overthrow the restraints of conscience and the instincts 
arising from the order of nature, it is the task of parents to instruct and to 
correct such a one as effectively as they can. In this matter, as in all matters 
concerned with “love”, it is the beginning that is important. Usually young 
people have sufficient, human respect, in a good sense of the phrase, not to want 
to make themselves an object of surprise and scandal to others, and enough 
native goodness to be influenced by considerations that the human conscience 
so seldom rejects, if they are reminded of these things before personal interest 
and passion become too strong. Even after personal interest has become deeply 
involved, the forceful presentation of the true issues may prevail. 
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Answers to “Tests For Catholics” 


Correct statements of Catholics in the situations described in the 


article on page 145. 


Test 1 
“Well, I’m not in a position to judge 
anybody else; but for me, I’d feel 
obliged to show some forgiveness. That’s 
because I am trying to be a decent 
Christian, and that’s something you 
cannot be without being willing to for- 
give even a guy that knifes you. I’d 
feel I had to shake hands with John 
Smith, if he wanted to, and that I could- 
n’t knife him because he knifes me. 
Since you ask me, that’s how I feel 
about it.” 
Test 2 
“T’m sorry I can’t agree with you 
girls. I realize you have millions of 
women, and quite a few Catholics, on 
your side. But the question to me is, 
does God forbid direct birth-prevention, 
or doesn’t He? I’ve faced the problem 
and I’ve studied it, and I’ve found that 
there is only one answer. God does for- 
bid it, with no exceptions, and I’d 
rather be on God’s side than yours.” 
Test 3 
“I’m afraid I can’t go down the line 
with you on that. If you make one ex- 
ception to the law of divorce and re- 
marriage, you’ve got to make a thous- 
and, or maybe a million. The boss is 
in a tough spot, but it is either his re- 
ligion or the girl. To me there are an 
awful lot worse consequences to giving 
up your religion than to going along as 
a bachelor. I’d say the boss wouldn’t 
be in the pickle he is if he had kept 
the first rule in a situation like his, 
namely, that married men may not date 
girls even when their wives have left 
them.” 
Test 4 
“T think we are missing the point 
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when we talk about “what everybody 
else is doing” or “what comes naturally” 
or “what the boys want.” It looks pretty 
clear to me what’s wrong and why. It’s 
wrong to jump the gun on marriage, 
and to indulge inclinations and feelings, 
as Father said, that are for married 
people only. My conscience has always 
felt that way and it does so now. And 
I’m sticking with it, even if I do lose 
my chances of getting married.” 
Test 5 


“Sorry, Marge. Sorry Tom. I would- 
n’t go to that show if you brought it 


-right into the next room. There’s plenty 


about ‘how the other half lives’ right 
in the newspapers without my seeing 
it dramatized.” 


Test 6 

“Thank you so much for your interest, 
but I’ve decided not to read that book. 
I’m sorry I can’t agree with you that 
we have to know all about every book 
that becomes popular. There are a 
thousand good books I want to read 
that I haven’t time for, but I can read 
and enjoy a couple of them instead of 
this one, about which I have been told 
enough to know that I shouldn’t read it.” 


Test 7 

“T can’t help suspecting that you are 
holding something back on me, old man. 
That ‘money talk’ is usually an after- 
thought to some other quarrel a person 
has with the Catholic church. Anyway, 
if you got close enough to a single priest 
to know him as I know a dozen priests, 


- you’d realize how silly your accusations 


are. There’s a record of every nullified 
marriage ever declared so by the Cath- 
olic Church, and instead of making 
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broad, universal statements, you might 
look up the record. You’d find money 
had nothing to do with the actual case 
for or against any marriage. Sure, priests 
aren’t all saints, but the faults of priests 
don’t relieve you of your duties to God. 
I hope you will realize that before you 
have to face Him.” 


Test 8 

“I guess I’ll just have to change the 
traditions of the family, because I’ve 
never heard of an exception to the law 
that Catholic children must be given 
a Catholic education — certainly none 
based on money. Peter’s going to the 
parochial school. He needs it.” 


Readers Retort 


(Readers. are invited to express disagreement with opinions and 
articles published in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 
the address of the writer given, though the name will be withheld 
from publication on request. Freedom to condense long letters is 


reserved by the editors.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


In the March Liguorian the article “‘Anti- 
Everybody” did such a disfavor to the thir- 


.teenth century that I questioned the accuracy 


of the picture. In his article on “Medieval 
Universalism and its Present Value,” Etienne 
Gilson, too, quotes de Vitry but goes on to 
relate that it was a religious ideal which was 
the common factor. “The best among them 
were convinced that there was an order of 
absolute religious truth, of absolute ethical 
goodness, of absolute political and social jus- 
tice, to which differences had to submit and by 
which they had to be judged. . . . Irrespective 
of their various countries, two Christians were 
always able to meet on the same metaphysical 
and moral grounds, with the result that no 
national considerations could ever be allowed 
to interfere with such questions.” . . . I have 
not reread the entire article by Gilson, but 
1 recall the strong impression of unity amid 
diversity with which it left me. I send a copy 
to you, in the hope that you will see fit to 
stress in a later issue of The Liguorian the 
positive factors and the tolerance which made 
the medieval university a power for good. 


R.C. G. 


The editors of The Liguorian could add 
to the authority of Gilson that of many 
scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic alike 
(Walsh, Parsons, Coulton, etc.) to clinch 


beyond all reasonable doubt the fact that 
Europe in the 13th century was knit to- 
gether by a bond of moral unity such as 
has not been known in the world since 
relativism entered: the outlook on morals. 
De Vitry’s quotation, copied in The Liguor- 
ian, concerning the nationalistic antagon- 
isms of his day, was a comment on student 
life at the University of Paris, and student 
conduct is hardly, anywhere, an adequate 
index to the culture of an age. Secondly, 
it was no doubt colored by de Vitry’s own 
rancid outlook, who was prone to a very 
modern error, viz., that of generalizing on 
a few particulars. Thirdly, (and this is 
the reason why The Liguorian used the 
quotation) whatever actual antagonisms 
between nationalities existed give evidence 
of the fact that human nature is subject 
to the same temptations and vices in every 
age, and their presence in the 13th century 
sheds even more lustre on its achievements 
in maintaining unity and peace among the 
nations. Today prejudices and hatreds breed 
war because men justify them as morally 
good; in the 13th century, men may have 
hated, but they knew that hatred was evil. 
- However, we agree with our correspondent 
that the use of de Vitry’s quotation without 
this explanation could give the uninformed 

a very false view of the Middle Ages. 
The Editor 
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Wonder-Working Water 


Reminiscences of a soldier’s post-war trip to Lourdes, and of the 
humorous and miraculous incidents that the Lourdes water effected. 


E. F. Miller 


THE Commanding Officer of my over- 
seas outfit knew absolutely nothing 
about Lourdes or Lourdes water or the 
Blessed Virgin or Bernadette. He had 
graduated from an American university 
and for years before entering the service 
(the CCC’s first, and finally the regular 
army) had taught school in an area 
where apparently neither pupils nor 
parents held very strict ideas on the 
amount of information teachers and 
professors should possess. His ignorance 
of things that most people, even pagans, 
have at least heard of, was profound. 
Yet, like Baalam’s ass, he was in some 
way repsonsible for the peculiar events 
that took place as a result of a visit 
I paid to Lourdes shortly after the war 
came to an end. 

I do not mean to say that my Colonel 
was a bad man. His vices struck me 
in the same way as do warts on the 
trunks of oak trees—they do not look 
nice, but you can’t blame the trees for 
them for the simple reason that they 
don’t know any better. He was incor- 
rigibly profane, using God’s name with 
a fluency that bordered on the blas- 
phemous. Religion to him was a pious 
luxury or a booster of morale, not some- 
thing objective and real, and commanded 
by God for the observance of all. Still, 
when he was slightly in his cups he 
would come to my quarters and tell 
me how much he admired the Catholic 
religion, maintaining that if he ever 
found it necessary to join any faith it 
would surely be the one to which so 
many of his friends (who were priests) 
belonged. “Take that Father Smith 
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who lives in St. Paul,” he would remin- 
inisce. “He was a rascal if ever there 
was one. We used to go fishing together. 
Now there was a real man for you. I 
told him more than once that whatever 
religion was good enough for him was 
good enough for me.” And so on far 
into the night, until finally I would take 
him by the arm and direct him to his 
sack. In the morning he would have 
forgotten all that he said the night be- 
fore. I won’t say that I was in awe 
of him; but his tremendous height and 
gaunt spareness were certainly impres- 
sive. And the complete baldness of 
his head added a kind of eerie and 
Olympian dignity to his whole appear- 
ance. I think that he was a trifle irked 
because of his naked head; and in a 
subconscious effort to make up for the 
deficiency of cranial hair, he grew a 
huge Kaiser Wilhelm moustache which 
he trained with unflagging diligence. It 
was his custom to twist and twirl the 
ends of this moustache whenever he fell 
into a conversation that contained seri- 
ous content. 

We were -not long bivouacked in 
Erbach (a town in Western Germany) 
when the Colonel came to me one day 
and commanded that I go on a vaca- 
tion. Even since the end of the: war 
everybody from the highest brass to 
the lowliest private was taking leave or 
furlough in order to visit one of the 
numerous rest camps that had been set 
up in almost every corner of Europe. 
You could go to Paris or Nice or even 
over to London in England if you so 
desired and had the proper authoriza- 
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tion. The name “rest camp” was a 
misnomer, for it was almost impossible 
to find rest in places that had been in- 
ternational resorts before the war and 
which even now were famous primarily 
for the opportunities they offered for 
activity. Anyway, everybody was going 
in an effort to recover from the war; 
and so the Colonel thought I should go 
too. Twirling and twisting his mous- 
tache, he shouted down to me from his 
height: “Go to Paris, Marseilles—any 
place. But take off. And the sooner 
the better.” I demurred at the thought 
of spending a week at a spa where my 
main diet would be pretty girls and 
where I would be looked upon as strange 
if I did not show full appreciation of 
their charms. I had foresworn pretty 
girls some years before when I had 
thrown in my lot with the order of 
Melchisedeck. So spas and watering 
places were off my agenda. I told the 
Colonel that Paris and the Riviera held 


no appeal for me. “Well, where do you 


want to go then?” he asked. I thought 
for a moment, and came up with a bril- 
liant idea. I would go to Lourdes, the 
scene of the celebrated apparitions to 
Bernadette. “I’d like to take a trip 
to Lourdes in a jeep,” I hazarded. 
“Lourdes?” said the Colonel. “Where 
in hades is that? What is it?” 


I did not try to explain the spiritual 
significance of Mary’s greatest shrine. 
If I had been St. Francis of Assisi 
with his power of talking to birds and 
dumb brutes and making them sit up 
and take notice, I might have attempted 
to pierce the blindness of my Colonel 
with a shaft of supernatural light that 
would have enabled him to understand 
the meaning of the miracle that took 
place on the mountainside in south- 
western France in the eighteen fifties. 
I did not believe that I had any such 
power. So, I merely said that Lourdes 
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was a place close to the heart of all 
Catholics, and that I would consider 
my tour of duty in Europe wasted if I 
did not go there for at least one visit. 
The Colonel looked doubtful. It was in- 
conceivable to him that anybody’ in 
his right senses should refuse an oppor- 
tunity to have a fling where flings were 
best available. But he bowed to my 
preference and said, “Sure, go to this 
Lourdes if that’s what you want. I don’t 
know what the higher authorities would 
say if they found out, but who cares? 
I'll write you out a paper in which I'll 
put down that you are down there on 
business for your Commanding Officer 
and that you are to stay there until 
the business is completed. That ought 
to get you through hell itself. Further- 
more, I want you to take along enough 
gasoline from our dump and enough 
rations too so that you won’t get stuck 
on the way. Get the jeep overhauled 
in Ordnance before you take off. And 
then don’t let me see you for at least 
two weeks.” No matter what the Colonel 
lacked in spiritual perception, he pos- 
sessed a fund of natural virtue in the 
way of generosity that always amazed 
me whenever I saw it displayed. I am 
not hesitant in believing that it may 
someday be the cause of his conversion. 


I made all my preparations carefully, 
secured the companionship of a priest- 
chaplain friend and two T/5’s from the 
ranks of the enlisted personnel, and in 
due time set off on the one thousand 
mile trip for Lourdes. I need not say 
that we enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
ambling along leisurely in our jeep across 
countries that in spite of the scars of 
war still contained beauties both of 
nature and from the genius of man that 
could not be found in any other part of 
the world. Arriving at Lourdes in early 
evening on the fifth or sixth day after 
our departure from our units, we took 
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up our residence in the Golgotha hotel, 
made acquaintance with a certain Mr. 
and Mrs. Walsh-Douly, who conducted 
the St. Lawrence O’Toole religious 
article store and who could speak our 
langauge (due to the fact that Mrs. 
Walsh-Douly was an Irish girl trans- 
planted by marriage to France, and Mr. 
Walsh-Douly was a Frenchman who had 
spent long periods of time in Ireland, 
undoubtedly courting the prospective 
Mrs. Walsh-Douly), and drew up our 
program of prayers and visits at the 
shrine for the following day. I have 
not the space here to detail the various 
adventures, spiritual and otherwise, that 
attended me at the famous place of 
pilgrimage. Suffice it to say that on 


only one occasion am I conscious of 


having deserved a frown from the face 
of the Blessed Mother. 


Father O’Connell (my companion) 
and I decided to allow ourselves to be 
submerged in the miraculous waters 
that had sprung from the ground at 
the touch of Bernadette. We entered 
a small aperture in the side of the 
- identical hill on which the apparitions 
had taken place and beheld before us 
a shell-like cavity in the stone floor 
that was filled with clear water. Next 
to this cavity stood a tall, serious-look- 
ing man who immediately told us to 
take off our clothes and to put on in 
their stead a long black robe something 
like a sheet. When we had done this, 
he took Father O’Connell by the hand 
and led him into the water. It is to 
be emphasized that the room was ex- 
tremely chilly and the water like ice. 
As I saw the tall man push my friend 
firmly into the water, and then seize 
him by the head and plunge it deep 
into the pool, I simply could not sup- 
press my laughter. The man looked at 
me and clucked his lips the way the 
Sister used to show her displeasure in 


school. Finally I turned my back on 
the scene and riveted my attention on 
the prayers that were written in all 
languages on the wall. Eventually the 
man did the same thing to me that he 
had done to Father O’Connell, and I 
do not hesitate to say that I shivered 
like a leaf in a brisk breeze and for 
a moment lost my breath entirely. It 
was childish and foolish to exhibit levity 
at so solemn a moment and perhaps it 
was the devil that tempted me to do 
so. But I could not help myself; and 
I hereby beg pardon of the Blessed 
Mother if there was any wilfulness in 
my fault. 


Before we set out for our return 
journey we carried over to the spring 
a dozen or more empty bottles and filled 
them wtih the miraculous water to send 
to our relatives and friends. Corking 
the bottles tightly, we stored them in 
a safe corner of the jeep, and then set 
out for our camps. The trip was most 
interesting, for it carried us through 
Bordeaux, Poitiers, Lisieux, Rheims and 
many other cities and towns that were 
famous for their churches or their saints 
or their historical significance and back- 
ground. Every place we stopped, Father 
O’Connell and I would immediately 
direct our steps towards the cathedral, 
not only that we might make a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament but also that 
we might inspect the beauties that we 
knew we would invariably find there. 
After a day or two of this kind of activ- 
ity, our two enlisted companions decided 
that they had visited enough churches 
for the time being. Thus, when we 
would pull up the jeep before some 
ancient building and proceed to dis- 
mount, they would hold on to their 
seats with one assertion that they woulc 
prefer to sit this one out. ‘None of 
that,” we would say. “Out with you. 
It won’t hurt you a bit to come in with 
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us.” And so with some groaning they 
would follow us into the church and 
look upon frescos and paintings that 
were a thousand years old with an eye 
that saw absolutely nothing. Such is 
the education that is given in our schools 
in America. And so with leisurely steps 
we advanced towards our units in Ger- 
many. 

And now comes. the second part of 
the story. 

With the end of the war there came 
liberation to taverns, wine cellars and 
breweries. Some American soldiers whose 
belief in immortality is vague and 
whose habits are uninhibited by moral 
scruples, enjoy a drop of spirits any- 
time they can get it, namely at break- 
fast, dinner and supper, plus at the 
moment they go to bed each night. Be- 
ing promoters of the principle that every 
man may interpret the Bible as he sees 


_fit, they interpret literally and liberally 


the text of St. Paul which maintains 
that “a little wine is good for the 
stomach’s sake.” The meaning of the 
word “little” in their minds is relative. 
A lake holds a lot of water. A puddle 
holds a little water. Therefore, a man 
may imbibe an amount of liquor that 
is the equivalent of a puddle after a 
heavy rain, and still be within the 
boundaries of a “little.” 


There was one officer in my unit who 
had the capacity of a giant as far as 
liquids were concerned. He could drink 
cognac like soda pop and wine like 
water. It seems that it was not merely 
a matter of slaking the thirst in him; 
he actually enjoyed the taste of the 
various potions that came his way as 
a result of the liberation of the spirit 
world, just as a child enjoys the taste 
of candy. He would smack his lips 
and slap his neighbor’s back most joy- 
ously after swallowing a few cups, and 
be good for a five hour conversation 


on philosophy, religion or any other 
deep and learned subject that happened 
to be mentioned merely in passing by 
the first person who happened by, 
whether he was a private or a three star 
general. He had no special time for his 
libations — anytime was a good time. 
However, there was one moment of the 
day when he had to have at least a 
swallow of something stronger than 
ginger ale or be useless in the perform- 
ance of his duties. That moment was 
when he first awoke in the morning. 
To the end that this little matter might 
always be taken care of without trouble 
or inconvenience in the dour hours of 
the dawn, he made it a custom of hav- 
ing on the floor next to his bed during 
the night a bottle of whatever was 
handy in the house the evening before. 


One morning, as was his habit, he 
fumbled on the floor with his hand for 
the bottle, and without so much as look- 
ing at the label, gulped down a finger 
or two. A pained look appeared on his 
face; a curse, lurid and expressive, came 
from his lips; and that which remained 
in his mouth from the initial intake 
went spraying across the room as from ~* 
the cone of a geyser. He seized the 
bottle and looked at it intently. It was 
a white bottle and it contained a white 
substance not unlike water. A sign on 
it said: “Lourdes Water. 1945.” The 
words meant nothing to him at all. He 
thought it nothing more than a joke, 
played by one of his friends. With a 
renewed curse he hurled the bottle off 
into a corner, and looked about for 
something to take away the tasteless 
taste that persisted in clinging to his 
tongue. No, he was not converted as a 
result of his contact with the miraculous 
—not so far as I know at any rate. 


Undoubtedly one of the men had 
forgotten to take his bottle with him 
when his turn came up to return to 
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his home in America. He had left 
it with his luggage, and in some mys- 
terious manner, it had found its way 
to the side of the officer whose tongue 
was always dry. For a day or two it 
lay in the corner on its side where it 
had been hurled. Then, there came upon 
it a young officer who was an excellent 
Catholic. He knew the full story of 
Lourdes and his faith was strong enough 
to cause him to believe in the wonderful 
attributes that are proper to the shrine. 
And he was an educated man too, which 
fact proves that intelligence can go 
hand in hand with education if the 
education is of the right sort. He picked 
up the bottle reverently and placed it 
in his val-pac. He would take it home 
with him and use it when necessity 
demanded. 


It was not six months later that this 
young man did find an opportunity to 
put his faith to test. He was in the 
bosom of his family and he had just 
finished giving out and explaining the 
souvenirs that he had brought with him 
from the war. He reached into his bag to 
see whether anything else remained when 
his hand came upon the precious bottle. 
Taking it out, he handed it to his 
mother, saying, “And this is perhaps 
the best thing that I have. Our priest 
made a trip to Lourdes and he carried 
back with him a quantity of the water 
that came out of the ground at the 
command of the Blessed Mother. It 
was only by accident that I came upon 
it. But perhaps it was a happy accident. 
Here, mother, you take it. You'll know 
best where it can be used.” His mother 
took the bottle and like all mothers 
immediately saw where it might ex- 
ercise its power. Her son had on his 
forehead a growth which, as he said, 
all the best army medics had been un- 
able to cure. It did not cause him any 
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pain; thus, he gave it little thought. 
Not so his mother. She went into the 
next room and came back with a small 
container into which she poured a few 
drops of the water. “When you go to 
Mass in the morning,” she said, “take 
this with you. During the Mass moisten 
your finger and run it over the growth 
on your face. Maybe Mary can do 
what the doctors cannot do.” Yes, there 
are people like that in the United States, 
people who believe and talk just like 
that. Some persons won’t admit that 
any Americans could be so naive and 
simple. That is because some persons 
do not know their fellow Americans. 


And now comes the strange part of 
the story. The Mass had just passed 
the Consecration the following morning 
when the young man did as his mother 
had directed. Without ostentation he 
moistened his finger and drew it over 
the growth. And as surely as I am 
writing this account, when he drew his 
finger away, the growth was clinging 
to it; and not so much as a scar or a 
scratch remained to show where the 
trouble had been. He placed the growth 
in his handkerchief and carried it home 
with him. If anyone wants to see it and 
hear the story that surrounded it, all he 
has to do is contact the young man, 
and he shall learn it all. 


So it was that my Commanding 
Officer, even though he had never heard 
the name of Lourdes, was in some way 
responsible for an extraordinary happen- 
ing. As I mentioned above, perhaps 
the principalities of heaven have their 
eyes on him. Perhaps they are soften- 
ing him for the final stroke of grace. 
I hope so. For, he was a good man, 
in spite of the vices that he had and 
which stood out on him like warts on 
the trunk of a tree. 








Portrait of Christ (16) 


Christ and Children 


For those who profess a dislike of children (as many do in this “en- 
lightened age’) there is little comfort in the Gospels. 


R. J. Miller 


“THE Smiling Christ” is the title of a 
modern painting of the Human Being. 

It pictures Him seated on a mossy 
bank, holding a little child on His knee. 
The child is gazing eagerly and smil- 
ingly into the face of Christ, and pre- 
senting Him with a bouquet of wild 
flowers, rather bedraggled from being 
very tightly clasped in two little fists. 
And the Human Being is gazing back 
interestedly at flowers and child, with a 
quiet smile of pleasure and peace rest- 
ing upon His face. 

It is a picture of a very captivating 
side of the personality of the Human 
‘Being; a side that has won the imagi- 
nation and admiration of the world. 
People who love Christ for nothing else, 
still are attracted by His predilection 
for little children. A pagan poet of the 
last century, for instance, who usually 
affected a kind of smug drawing room 
disdain for Christ and Christianity, 
nevertheless had to admit his admira- 
tion for Christ among the children. “If 
such be the kingdom of heaven,” he 
chants in sweet measured tones, “it 
must be heaven indeed.” 

But yet, the question may be asked: 
is this love of the Human Being for 
little children, welcome and charming as 
it is, something that ought to be ex- 
pected as the obvious characteristic of 
a great religious leader, or a distinguish- 
ed and outstanding human being? Did 
the other great men of history, or 
famous religious leaders, show a similar 
human feeling for little children? 

The fact is, they did not. Julius 
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Caesar, Ghengis Khan, Napoleon, Bud- 
dha, Confucius, Aristotle, Plato, Mo- 
hammed, and all the rest of the great 
names of history were too great; their 
minds and lives were occupied by 
thoughts or projects too weighty, deep, 
important, holy, or portentous to have 
any time for small children. But Jesus 
Christ, the greatest of them all, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, in 
Whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, Who could say of Him- 
self with sublime assurance: “All power 
is given to Me in heaven and on earth” 
—He is the One Who uniquely singled 
out the little children as the objects of 
His special predilection. 

Nor is this predilection an obvious 
thing in Him. It is a joy for us to 
know that He did and does love children, 
and we find it difficult to imagine Him 
devoid of this delightfully human trait. 
But still it is a fact of history that the 
Jews did not expect to find such a trait 
in their Messias—at least not in the 
way it showed itself in Jesus Christ— 
even though their whole religion for two 
thousand years had centered around the 
expectation of the Messias. 

And again, despite the fact that it is 
a delightfully human trait, another sur- 
prising thing about it is that in the life 
of the Human Being it was not merely 
a pleasant natural inclination, an at- 
tractive and winning side of His dis- 
position, but rather, to judge by His 
own words, something mysterious, deep, 
and divine. 

Such is the way He justified His at- 
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tention to the children the time He 
embraced and blessed them, when the 
Apostles wanted to keep them away. 


He did need rest at the time. He had 
been very busy just previously, parrying 
the malicious and murderous attacks of 
His foes who were seeking to “trap 
Him in His speech”. He had succeeded 
in His usual brilliant fashion in re- 
ducing them to silence; He had retired 
to a house nearby where He could rest; 
and now there had followed a momen- 
tary lull in His busy life. 

But the lull was not to last for long. 
Some pious mothers had been hovering 
in the background during His encounter 
with the Pharisees, and now they saw 
their chance. One by one they began 
to come forward into the house, bring- 
ing their little children “for Him to 
touch”, says St. Mark. Jesus welcomed 
the interruption, even at the expense 
of His needed rest; but the Apostles were 
of a different mind. With officious if 
well-meant brusqueness, they began to 
hustle the mothers and their children 
out of the house. 

Picture the scene. Our Lord in an 
inner room, blessing the children as 
they came in; the Apostles discovering 
what was going on, and intervening 
energetically in what they considered 
the best interests of the Master. “Stand 
back there! That'll be enough now! 
Here, stop that! Don’t you see the 
Master is tired? Have a little considera- 
tion, can’t you? Leave Him alone for 
a few minutes at least!” Peter and 
James and John, the faithful bodyguard 
of Christ (even if they did go to sleep 
always at the important moments) ; and 
the other Apostles, including Judas 
Iscariot, busy protecting the Lord from 
the botheration of His minor admirers, 
and the antics and trivialities of small 
children! 


But most stange and painful to dis- 


cover, the Lord would not cooperate 
with this earnest considerateness of His 
Apostles at all! In fact, He made no 
secret of showing Himself “much dis- 
pleased”, or even “indignant”, (say 
the Evangelists) at their officious ef- 
forts in his behalf! And He exclaimed 
in forceful language: 


Leave the children alone! Don’t keep 
them away from Me! Let them come to 
Me! They are the ones with a right to the 
kingdom to heaven! 


And seeing the pained and astonished 
faces of the Apostles, He went on: 


Mark My words, the man who does not 
take to the kingdom of heaven like a little 
child, cannot get in at all! 


The words of the Master were painful 
and astonishing to the Apostles; but 
they bring an astonishing and delightful 
revelation to us. The Human Being 
loved children not merely because it is 
human, kindly, wholesome to do so, 
but because they reminded Him of 
heaven! Or rather because they re- 
minded Him of the kind of people who 
had a right to heaven—the kind of 
people for whom heaven was made! And 
those people are not the plaster-cast 
saints; not marble saints on the ped- 
estals in church; but human beings! 
Human beings who are as unaffected, 
as natural, as open and frank, as con- 
fident, responsive, generous, and genuine 
—in short, as Auman, as little children. 
As the saintly Irish workingman Matt 
Talbot said, with rare insight: “The 
kingdom of heaven was promised, not 
to the sensible and the respectable, but 
to those who become like little chil- 
dren.” 


They are the ones with a right to the 
kingdom of heaven! 
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It makes heaven seem very close and 
very easy; and that was perhaps ex- 
‘actly what the Human Being wanted. 
He said on another occasion: 


My yoke is sweet and My burden light, 


and now He was bringing out the same 
welcome “good news of the kingdom” 
in a different way. Little children, the 
most human of human beings, are the 
closest to heaven. Heaven is, then, not 
a foreign country, not a dull gold-plated 
formality like a diplomatic reception or 
an ambassador’s ball, but heaven is 
home; where human nature, with all 
its myriad differences in millions of 
human beings, will be as geniune, as 
unconstrained, as natural and spon- 
taneous as it is in little children, still 
unspoiled by self-consciousness, selfish- 
ness, or sin! And where the Human 
Being will be not a remote lord on a 
frigid throne, but as close, as friendly, 
'as human to each of his saints, his 
human beings, his children, as He was 
to the children in the Gospel, after the 
Apostles had let them come to Him: 


And He embraced them, 
And laying His hands upon them, 
He blessed them. 


The very same idea is brought out in 
another Gospel scene, where Our Lord 
gives utterance to some rather terrible 
and frightening statements in connection 
with the children, but where we can 
picture Him as treating one little child 
very humanly indeed. 


At that time, the disciples came to Jesus 
and said: Who is the person that You 
think is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

Jesus called a little child to His side, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said: 

Take My word for it, unless you turn 
back, and become like little children, you 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
And whoever will put himself down like 
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this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

And anyone who takes up a child like 
this in My name, takes up Me. 

And if any man misleads one of these 
little ones who believe in Me, it would 
be better for that man if he had had a 
millstone fastened around his neck, and 
was drowned in the middle of the ocean. 


The divine rings through these words 
in compelling, terrible tones. This is no 
mere human being speaking; this is the 
language of a Judge, patient and long- 
suffering in the time of patience, but 
almightly, inexorable, and demanding 
payment to the last farthing when the 
Day of Judgment is come. 


But how did the Human Being actu- 
ally speak the words? What were His 
actions? How did He summon the child, 
for instance—by calling its name, or by 
beckoning with His finger, or just by 
fixing His inviting gaze upon it? We do 
not know; but it is perfectly legitimate 
and even desirable to make the Human 
Being live in our minds and hearts by 
picturing the human actions, gestures, 
looks that accompanied His words re- 
corded in the Holy Gospel. 


In the present case it is not difficult 
to reconstruct the scene; the very words 
of Our Lord suggest the actions He per- 
formed. When the Apostles asked their 
ever-recurring question about who was 
going to have the first place in His 
kingdom, He turned away towards the 
child playing nearby, and called it to 
Him. The Apostles, seeing that He said 
nothing in reply to their question, and 
even had turned away as though He was 
not going to answer at all, themselves 
turned away, and continued their argu- 
ment about supremacy among them- 
selves. But Our Lord had His answer 
ready. With the child in His arms, He 
faced about, and seeing the Twelve still 
arguing, He cried out: 
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Take my word for it, unless you turn 
back, and become like little children, you 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven; 


and with that, He set the child down 
in their midst. 


“Unless you turn back” — there was 
a human and a divine play on words in 
this phrase. Literally, the Human Being 
was saying: “Turn around, and listen 
to Me;” but in the deeper divine sense, 
He was referring to the mysterious 
necessity of becoming like little chil- 
dren as the only way of entering the 
kingdom of heaven. 


But when He had put down the child 
“in the midst” of the Apostles, it spied 
at once a pretty little flower at its feet; 
and bending down to pluck the flower, 
fell flat on its face on the ground. The 
Human Being seized the opportunity 
to go on: 


And whoever will put himself down like 
this child, he is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 


And bending down Himself, He picked 
up the child in his arms, and said: 


And anyone who takes up a child like 
this in My name, takes up Me. 


The child had put its little arms 
around Our Lord’s neck, and this too 
suggested a thought to the Human 
Being: 


And if any man misleads one of these 
little ones who believe in Me, it would be 
better for that man if he had had a mill- 
stone fastened around his neck, and was 
drowned in the middle of the ocean. 


As the child had his arms around 
Christ’s neck, so the man who led that 
child, or any child, away from Christ, 
would suffer a fate worse than if one 
of the great stones from a grist mill— 
round flat stones with an opening 


through the middle used to grind the 
meal—were draped over his head and 
fastened around his neck, and he were 
dropped overboard in mid-ocean. 


The Evangelists do not say that Our - 
Lord and the child went through these 
various actions, it is true; but the words 
of Christ suggest very readily some such 
kind of action; and after all, the Human 
Being did not talk in a vacuum. He was 
perfectly human, and perfectly well able 
to suit the action to the word, or the 
word to he action, if not in the manner 
just described, at least in some similar 
human way. 


And one other strange and mysterious 
remark of His in reference to the 
dignity of children: 


Be sure that you do not despise any of 
these little ones; for I tell you that their 
angels in heaven are gazing constantly on 
the face of My Father Who is in heaven. 


“Do not despise”— what will happen 
if they do despise the children? The 
Human Being does not say exactly; He 
only gives a mysterious supernatural 
warning. The children (He seems to 
say) look small and foolish and of little 
account; but take care! They have 
powerful friends in heaven, who have 
the ear of the Lord God Almighty; or 
rather, more than that, who are in con- 
stant familiar face to face relation with 
Him. To despise children, then, is to 
earn the displeasure of the Lord of 
heaven! 


And so we are impelled to say again 
about the Human Being: what a strange, 
unpredictable, many-sided, fascinating, 
human, divine personality! Even in His 
attitude to children, of all things, where 
on the surface He is most simple and 
human, He is found on closer study to 
be most profoundly and mysteriously 
divine! - 
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Is Your Mind O. K.? (9) 


Though they are a small percentage of the seriously mentally diseased, 
the paranoiacs should be recognized by all because of the danger of 
violence that may arise from their malady. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


DISTORTIONS of perception and judg- 
ment are found in many species of men- 
tal disorder. The victim of delirium 
tremens sees green monkeys and pink 
elephants around his bed. The man in 
high fever thinks squadrons of cavalry 
are charging through the room. The 
drug addict, as he walks along the 
street, sees women with their throats 
cut, and automobiles “jump” at him. 

So, too, in the other psychoses, the 
individual may think he is being poi- 
soned, that spirit voices are speaking to 
him or talking about him, that gas is 

being piped into his room, or electric 
waves are being shot at him. He may 
believe he is a great inventor, a prophet, 
Jack Dempsey, the King of Siam, the 
Savior of mankind, or even God Him- 
self. He is convinced that his friends 
are in league against him, that his wife 
is unfaithful, that secret societies are 
plotting his ruin. In fact, these dis- 
tortions of perception and judgment 
may take any conceivable form. 

If there is no objective basis for a per- 
ception, for instance, if a person sees 
purple snakes on a perfectly blank wall, 
he is said to suffer from an hallucination. 
If there is some object present, but the 
perception of it is distorted, for example, 
if he perceives a hat-rack as an old 
man pointing a gun at him, he is the 
victim of an dlusion. A judgment or 
belief. which is without logical founda- 
tion, e.g. that people on a streetcar are 
shooting thought-waves at him, is termed 
a delusion. j 
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When the delusion is the chief symp- 
tom, and the person otherwise seems 
sane and rational, the mental maladjust- 
ment is called paranoia, and the person 
is said to be a paranoiac. These terms 
are taken from the Greek words mean- 
ing “a mind beside itself”. If, on the 
other hand, the delusion is merely in- 
cidental, and there are symptoms of 
another mental disorder, the condition 
is called paranoid, meaning “‘like para- 
noia”. True paranoia is comparatively 
rare, accounting for only about two per 
cent of admissions to mental institu- 
tions; but paranoid reactions are very 
common. 

Paranoia may be defined as: “a slow- 
ly progressing psychosis which is char- 
acterized by fixed systematized delu- 
sions, the preservation of clear and 
orderly thinking, and the absence of 
hallucinations.” 

The paranoiac is apparently sane and 
rational, perhaps even of keen and clear 
mind, until the subject of his delusion 
is mentioned. One might talk to him 
for hours, if this subject be avoided, 
without a suspicion that the individual 
is insane. For example, a certain man 
was arrested for having killed a friend, 
without evident cause, during the course 
of a discussion. When the doctor, who 
was well acquainted with him, entered 
the cell for a visit, the man carried on’ 
a conversation without any trace of 
abnormality. At length the doctor 
worked around to the subject of the 
killing. To his inquiry, the man an- 
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swered in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
tone: “Doc, I had to kill him. It was 
an international question!” 


Such a person is usually well orien- 
tated, that is, he has accurate knowledge 
of persons, places, dates and events. He 
realizes who he is, and is capable of 
doing his ordinary work. His emotional 
response is likewise quite adequate to 
the ideas in his mind. If he believes he 
is being persecuted or defrauded, he is 
angry, resentful, watchful, and plans 
countermeasures. If he thinks he is King 
of England, he acts like a king, bears 
himself with majesty and dignity, and 
demands recognition of his royal pre- 
rogatives. This is in sharp contrast with 
the inadequate emotional response of 
the paranoid schizophrenic. The latter 
may tell a story of persecution and plots 
against him; but he does so listlessly 
and apathetically, without evidence of 
anger, resentment or fear. He may think 
he is a king; but he is quite content 
to scrub floors and perform menial duties 
around the hospital. 

The chief symptom of the true para- 
noiac is the presence of fixed system- 
atized delusions. These delusions are 
not vague and incoherent, as is the case 
with the paranoid reactions associated 
with other mental disorders. They are 
worked into a logical, well-knit system, 
so that if once the basic premise is 
accepted, e.g. that the person has a 
rightful claim to a large fortune, the 
rest of the logical structure built upon 
it must also be accepted. Hence para- 
noiacs are often called “the reasoning 
insane.” 

This may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: a quiet, well-dressed 
man is brought to the mental hospital 
on the complaint that he is constantly 
annoying the officials of a certain bank. 
He tells the story that he has been left 
a large sum of money by a wealthy 


relative. This money has been deposited 
in the bank, which now refuses to re- 
lease it. He describes the plots of the 
bank officials to prevent him from re- 
ceiving his rights. They spread rumors 
that he drinks and goes about with 
loose company in order to prove that 
he is incapable of handling his money. 
His tale of how the money came to be 
deposited, and how the bank managed 
to get control of it, is quite ingenious. 
Objections are cleverly met, and he 
quotes examples from newspapers to 
show that bank officials are often dis- 
honest. Even the courts, he declares, are 
in league with the bank, probably as 
the result of bribery, so that he has 
been unable to obtain legal redress. He 
is highly indignant at being brought to 
the hospital, and suspects that the police 
and the doctors are in the pay of the 
bank, 

It will be noticed how the story hangs 
together, and is quite reasonable, once 
the fact is granted that he has a large 
deposit in the bank. 

To summarize, paranoia may be rec- 
ognized by: 1) the presence of fixed 
delusions, especially of persecution and 
grandeur; 2) the absolute belief the 
patient has in his ideas; 3) the apparent 
logic and coherence of the delusional 
system; 4) the promptness, intensity, 
and adequacy of the reactions; 5) the 
lack of hallucinations; 6) evidence of 
numerous false interpretations; and 7) 
absence of the symptoms of other psy- 
choses, and of mental deterioration. 


The cause of this psychosis remains, 
to a great extent, wrapped in obscur- 
ity. Physical findings are negative; the 
patient’s body and brain, even under 
the most careful examination, show 
nothing that will account for the mal- 
adjustment. Nor does heredity reveal 
anything very definite. The condition, 
like the other functional psychoses, 
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seems to be due to mental, rather than 
physical causes. 

There can usually be discovered by 
tracing the individual’s previous history 
what is known as the “paranoid per- 
sonality.” The person, even before the 
advent of the psychosis, was suspicious, 
conceited, jealous, sensitive, selfish, anti- 
social, unable to correct his notions and 
make concessions. 


When such an individual fails to 
achieve his ambitions, to satisfy his 
dominant impulses, or to live up to his 
personal ideals, he becomes involved in 
a severe mental conflict. The realiza- 
tion of his inferiority or guilt presses 
itself upon him. But, because of his 
pride and conceit, such ideas are un- 
bearable to him. Hence, he tries to re- 
press any ideas of personal guilt or 
failure, and projects the responsibility 
upon others. This is, indeed, a very 
_ human manner of reacting. The base- 
ball pitcher who has been “knocked out 
of the box,” blames the excessive heat, 
the way he is feeling that day, or the 
errors of his team-mates. He does not 
want to admit that he himself is respon- 
sible for his failure. 

The paranoiac, however, pushes this 
reaction to the extreme, and elaborates 
a whole system of ideas which tend to 
bolster his pride and self-esteem. The 
statements and actions of those around 
him are interpreted in accordance with 
these ideas. Being suspicious and sen- 
sitive by nature, he readily finds in the 
most ordinary words and actions of 
others hidden meanings and intentions 
hostile to himself. He becomes con- 
_vinced that others are talking about 
him, trying to discredit him, organizing 
against him, thwarting him in every 
way, even using the inventions of sci- 
ence, such as X-ray and electric waves 
to harm him. 

Side by side with these ideas of per- 
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secution, in fact very likely as a result 
of them, he develops ideas of his own 
importance and grandeur. Only a very 
consequential person would be the object 
of so much attention and opposition. 
Such an idea is eagerly seized and built 
up. As the delusional state progresses, 
even the wildest misinterpretations are 
accepted as facts, and the person winds 
up believing himself Napoleon, or the 
lost son of a king. The particular con- 
tent of the delusion will depend on the 
individual’s life-experience. For instance, 
if a woman expects a legacy from her 
rich uncle, and is disappointed, she may 
convince herself that she has really been 
left the money, but others by their plots 
have defrauded her. 


The whole process is an extreme of 
emotional thinking, that is, the accept- 
ance of something as true because one 
wants it to be true. Men and women 
are very often unconscious of the part 
that emotion plays in their judgments. 
Yet it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is far more emotional than logical 
thinking in human life. Visualize, for 
instance, an argument between two rabid 
followers of the “Cardinals” and the 
“Dodgers” as to the merits of their re- 
spective teams. How much heat there 
is, and how little light! Or, reflect how 
difficult it is for men of different back- 
ground to discuss calmly such problems 
as: “the New Deal,” “the race ques- 
tion,” “prohibition,” “labor and cap- 
ital,” “rent control.” Each man has his 
deep-set loyalties, and rises fiercely to 
their defense. He listens to the argu- 
ments of the other side only to refute 
them. Again, contrast the difference 
between trying to convince a mother 
that her child is inferior, and trying to 
prove to her his superiority. Similarly, 
with regard to self, how quick each man 
is to excuse his own mistakes, in con- 
trast with his severity in judging the 
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same mistakes in others. In truth, the 
majority of men’s judgments depend 
much more on what they wish to be- 
lieve, than upon evidence. 


So the paranoiac refuses to recognize 
his inferiority, failure, or guilt, and ex- 
plains it away by referring the respon- 
sibility to others. He accepts only what 
will build up his self-esteem, and closes 
his eyes to any contrary evidence. This 
misinterpretation and self-deception is 
not fully conscious and deliberate, any 
more than that of the citizen who is 
firmly convinced that his home town 
is “the best on earth.” Nevertheless, it 
is the result of his will to believe what- 
ever is to his credit, and to reject that 
which tends to his discredit. There is 
little hope of changing these convic- 
tions, because to do so would require an 
assault upon the person’s pride and self- 
love in its citadel. It would mean that 
the man would have to recognize his 
true worth, accept the knowledge of his 
inferiority and failure. But this is just 
what he does not want to do. He has 
developed his system precisely in order 
to protect his self-esteem. 

Hence, the experts agree that once 
the delusion has become chronic and 
deeply-rooted, it is practically impos- 
sible to remove it. Paranoia is labeled 
by nearly all psychiatrists as incurable. 
Milder cases in which the delusion has 
not become systematized can sometimes 
be helped by a skilled adviser who has 
been able to win the patient’s confidence. 
Suggestion and the correcting of the 
objective circumstances which gave rise 
to the conflict are the means most likely 
to prove of value. The other therapeutic 
measures usually employed in treating 
mental cases do not seem efficacious in 
the handling of paranoid conditions. 
However, it may be noted, the delusions 
which accompany the other psychoses 
will usually disappear if the primary 


mental disorder can be corrected. De- 
lusions which are the result of toxic 
conditions, such as the delirium of high 
fever, are of their nature transient, and 
will pass away when the poison is re- 
moved from the system. 

The majority of paranoiacs must be 
placed in a mental institution. In a few 
cases, the delusion is of such a nature 
that the person is harmless. Thus, a 
man who believes himself to be Santa 
Claus may very well go about wearing 
a red suit and giving presents to chil- 
dren without harm to anyone. But most 
cases of paranoia are potentially danger- 
ous. Their delusions of persecution can 
easily lead to anti-social behavior, and 
even to homicidal attempts. Especially 
when their delusions are challenged are 
paranoiacs likely to become violent. Or 
when something happens that threatens 
to shatter their bubble of self-impor- 
tance, for instance, if a “wonderful pro- 
fessor” is discharged from his job for 
incompetence. Some paranoiacs get in- 
volved in endless law-suits. Others turn 
out to be the assassins of public char- 
acters. President Garfield was killed by 
just such a man, who believed he had 
been defrauded of the reward due to 
him for his services to the Republican 
Party. 

Of course, before a person is com- 
mitted to a mental institution, it must 
be certain that he is the victim of a 
delusion. Often very strange stories are 
really true, and it is a fact that per- 
secution does actually exist in the world 
of men. 

Since the cure of paranoia is so diffi- 
cult, indeed, well-nigh impossible, efforts 
against this disease must be directed to 
preventing the development of the para- 
noid traits which lead to the psychosis. 
These traits are, as was mentioned: con- 
ceit, suspicion, jealousy, sensitiveness, 
selfishness, and stubborn adherence to 
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one’s own way of thinking. All, it will 
be noted, are manifestations of pride, 
which is nothing else than excessive 
and inordinate love of self. 


At the basis, therefore, not only of 
holiness, but of solid mental health, 
must be placed humility, the virtue 
directly opposed to pride. This little 
understood Christian virtue is defined 
in a practical way by St. Francis de 
Sales as: “knowledge of the truth, love 
of truth, and courage to live up to the 
truth.” 


1) Knowledge of the truth means 
looking at self and one’s relation to God 
and his fellowmen honestly and squarely, 
without exaggerating or minimizing the 
truth, whether it be pleasant or un- 
pleasant. It includes the recognition of 
man’s complete dependence upon God, 
the source of all good, to Whom alone 

‘is glory due. It involves the acknowl- 
edgment of one’s littleness in the uni- 
versal scheme of things, and the ad- 
mission of imperfection and personal 
guilt. It implies that the person does 
not take complacence in his gifts of 
body, mind, or soul as though they were 
attributable to him alone; that he does 
not exaggerate these gifts, or because 
of them look with contempt upon others. 
All this is, indeed, the truth; but this 
knowledge alone does not make one 
humble. 


2) Love of the truth is the essential 
element of humility, that is, the ac- 
ceptance of truth by the will. Without 
this love of truth man would refuse to 
face anything that would interfere with 
his self-esteem. The basis for this love 
of the truth about self, as St. Thomas 
brings out, is reverence for God. 


As the soul contemplates the perfec- 
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tions and the works of God, its first 
movement is. one of self-abasement. It 
is lost in adoration, which is nothing 
else than the avowal of man’s inferiority 
to God, Who is the source and end of 
all that is. Penetrated with this rever- 
ence for God, the human being does not 
dare attribute to himself more than God 
has seen fit to grant him in the order 
of nature and grace. Moreover, he takes 
complacence in his own nothingness in 
order that all good in him be referred 
to God, and the glory for it given to 
Him alone. The humble man embraces 
even his own imperfections and un- 
worthiness, that the power, mercy, and 
goodness of God may the more shine 
forth in him. Thus St. Paul declared: 
“T rejoice in my weakness that the power 
of Christ may dwell in me.” 


3) Courage to live up to the truth 
means: not clinging to the ideas of one’s 
own importance or greatness; not ex-. 
aggerating one’s gifts and talents; not 
looking down upon others because less 
favored; not adhering obstinately and 
unreasonably to one’s own opinion; not 
being unwilling to admit a mistake; not 
making self the end and object of all 
that is done. Humility, then, wages 
direct war on what have been called the 
paranoid traits. The truly humble man 
will never become a paranoiac. 


Pride, however, is deeply rooted in 
every human being. Only by constant 
self-discipline,: aided by the grace of 
God, and guided by the wise directions 
of parents, educators and spiritual ad- 
visers, can it be overcome, and the soul 
established in that true humility which 
is the foundation of holiness and of 
mental peace. 
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One of the saddest phenomena of the times 
in America is the whole messy business of 
the aftermath of President Truman’s announce- 
ment of a legislative program on civil rights. 
The major items in the program are a 
federal anti-lynching law, federal guarantees 
of every individual American’s right to vote 
without poll-taxes of any kind, and federal 
prohibitions of some forms of racial segrega- 
tion, chiefly those in vogue on public carriers 
in the south. These proposals have raised a 
storm of rage among southern political lead- 
ers; governors of states, senators and rep- 
resentatives at Washington, have accused the 
President of Communism (the familiar tactic 
of Bilbo and Rankin in answer to every 
suggestion that Negroes be treated as citizens) ; 
of knifing his bosom friends, who had accepted 
and voted for him as vice-president and 
therefore successor to the presidency at the 
death of Roosevelt; of playing dirty politics 
in the hope of winning a few extra votes; 
and, of course, of Hitler-like dictatorship and 
oppression. In the midst of the violent lan- 
guage and opposition that the proposals 
evoked, it is important that every American 
think straight thoughts about the issues in- 
volved, and form his own conscience on what 
should be done. 


It would be entirely wrong and impractical 
to approach the burning problem of race 
relations in America without trying to grasp 
the south’s position, i. e., without making an 
effort to view it through the eyes of those 
southern leaders who are so intensely opposed 
to equality of citizenship and opportunity for 
the Negroes in their territory. The case for 
the segregation that is practiced there has an 
historical background. It has been pointed 
out, not only by southern historians, but by 
those of the north as well, that the eman- 
cipation of the Negro was largely a political 
expedient used by the north during the Civil 
War to insure the victory of the industrial 
and financial interests of the north over the 
agrarian or landed interests of the south. The 
question of the moral aspect of slavery was 
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overshadowed for the south in the heat of 
war by the obvious opportunism of many 
in the north and by the struggle for escape 
from economic domination to which the south 
had dedicated itself. Moreover it is main- 
tained that the south itself was on its way 
to doing away with slavery when the war 
came. When the north won the war, it pro- 
ceeded to rule the south in a way that, instead 
of smoothing the way to peaceful race rela- 
tions, actually brought into being the prac- 
tices of segregation and subordination for the 
Negroes that have come down to the present 
day. The emancipated Negroes were numer- 
ous, poorly educated, and naturally prone to 
express, whenever they were given the chance, 
the deep-rooted grievances that slavery had 
bred. Northern administrators of conquered 
southern territory gave them the chance; with 
no realization of the tremendous problem of 
adjustment, often with no motives but those 
of desire for personal gain, pride of victory, 
and ambition, they created a situation in 
which the south felt itself forced to take 
defensive measures against their imprudent 
misuse of power by placing authority in un- 
disciplined hands. Thus arose the secret pro- 
tective associations, the Ku Klux Klans, and 
the unwritten but powerful laws of segrega- 
tion and subordination. The mentality of 
self-protection has come down to the present 
day; among weak and ignorant white people 
it has created the myths of racial supremacy 
and two different kinds of human beings; it 
is the chief cause of the violent opposition 
to any legislation that would give equality 
of citizenship to Negroes in the south. 


& 

While it is necessary to understand all this, 
it should not blind anyone to the principles 
involved. From the Christian viewpoint, from 
the American or democratic viewpoint, and 
from the practical viewpoint, segregation and 
subordination of Negroes must: be condemned. 
According to the Christian viewpoint, all men 
are equally valuable in the sight of God be- 
cause all have immortal souls redeemed by 
Jesus Christ and destined for heaven; all 











therefore, no matter what their differences in 
race, color or nationality, have an equal right 
to all the material and spiritual opportunities 
that befit their dignity as human beings. Ac- 
cording to the basic principles of American 
democracy, which reflect and express the 
Christian truths, all men are created equal, 
and all Americans have an equal and inalien- 
able right to the privileges of citizenship. 
From a practical viewpoint, the most vulner- 
able point in America’s self-defense against 
Communism and other forms of totalitarian- 
ism, and in the effectiveness of her efforts 
to promote world peace, is to be found in 
her own practices of treating a whole seg- 
ment of Americans as 2nd or 3rd or Sth 
class citizens. These are objective and in- 
escapable truths. No matter what the histor- 
ical complications of American race relations, 
or what the practical considerations of pru- 
dence and expediency, these principles cannot 
and must not be denied. 


¥ 

What, therefore, saddens the onlooker at 
the present controversy over civil rights is 
the fact that not one of the southern govern- 
ors or congressmen who are daily exploding 
against President Truman’s program of civil 
rights seems to consider the basic principles 
involved. We could perhaps give ear to a 
protagonist of the southern position who would 
begin by recognizing the moral and Christian 
truths involved, but who would ask us to 
consider various prudential angles of the 
problem. What we look for is a leader who 
will speak somewhat as follows: “We admit 
the principles that underlie the President’s 
program; not one of us denies that Negroes 
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have immortal souls, that their citizenship 
entitles them to equality with all other Ameri- 
cans, that it is our duty to strive toward a 
full recognition of that equality. The question 
we raise is merely one of method, or im- 
plementation, or education, or preparation.” 
With people who would think and speak thus 
there could be common ground for discussion 
and the possibility of long range planning 
that would accomplish the necessary result 
in the smoothest possible way. 


However, that is not what we hear. Rather 
everything points to this principle underlying 
the opposition of the southern “gentlemen”: 
our system of race segregation and subordina- 
tion must be permanent; we shall brook 
no thought of a change. And underlying 
that is the anti-Christian, anti-democratic, 
anti-rational principle that Negroes constitute 
an inferior race and may not even be con- 
sidered to have the same rights and destiny 
as white people. No Catholic can hold that 
and be a true Catholic; no Christian can hold 
it and pay anything but lip service to Chris- 
tianity; no American can hold it and at the 
same time deny the charge that he rejects 
democracy, which puts the value of man in 
man, and not in his color or forbears or racial 
stock. Surely there are leaders in the south 
who recognize the necessity of bringing Chris- 
tian and democratic principles into practical 
action in this field of race relations, even 
though it will take time, education, and in- 
telligent preparation. It would help us all if 
we could hear from them, and not solely from 
the irrational and unChristian few who are 
making so much noise at the present time. 
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Portrait of a Genius 

A contemporary of Cardinal Mezzofanti, the celebrated linguist of the early 
19th century, described his abilities as follows: 

“He is familiar with all the European languages; and by this I understand not 
only the ancient classical tongues, and the modern ones of the first class, such as 
Greek and Latin, or Italian, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and English; 
his knowledge extends also to languages of the second class, i. e. Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish, to the whole Slavonic family, Russian, Polish, Bohemian or Czech, 
to the Serbian, Hungarian, Turkish; and even to those of the third or fourth 
class, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, Albanian, Bulgarian and Illyrian. He is master 
of the languages which fall within the Indo-Germanic family, the Sanscrit and 
Persian, the Koordish, the Georgian, the Armenian; he is familiar with Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, Chaldee, Sabaic, nay even with Chinese, which he 
not only reads, but speaks. Among the Hamitic languages he knows Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Abyssinian, Amharic and Angolese. He speaks each of these languages 


with the precision, and in most cases with the fluency of a native. 
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For The Discouraged 


In the chronicles of the fathers of the 
desert it is related that a certain hermit 
fell into a serious fault, and being 
greatly discouraged at his own weakness, 
went to a holy man who lived in a cave 
nearby for salutary advice. 


“What can I do,” he asked, “for I 
seem to be making no progress at all, 
but rather I constantly fall back into 
my faults.” 

“My son,” said the older hermit, 
“You must rise again after your fall.” 


“But I have done so already, and 
fallen again.” 


“Then rise once more.” 


“But how many times can I do this 
and hope to save my soul?” 


“How many times? As often as you 
fall, and as long as you live. Death will 
find you either standing or lying down. 
By rising always, you make sure death 
will find you standing, and thus you 
will be taken before the judge, who in 
turn will be merciful towards those who 
in all sincerity and without discourage- 
ment are constantly trying to become 


more perfect throughout their entire 
lives.” 


The Saint and the Rich Man 


An old anonymous author tells the 
following quaint story, with its pertinent 
moral for the rich: 

One day the venerable monk St. 
Beuno paid a visit to his brother-in- 
law’s house. The monk, having with 
much humility and great modesty made 
himself known, announced that he was 
sent by God to honor Him there as he 
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had done in other places, and that he 
neither expected nor craved any other 
favor than a small parcel of his brother- 
in-law’s large territories, sufficient to 
build a church on, “where others, with 
myself,” said he, “will daily pray for 
your safety and happiness.” 

The brother-in-law (whose name was 
Thewith) was not in the miserable cata- 
logue of those thoughtless, blind world- 
lings, who are prodigal in vanity and 
ostentation, but start and frown at the 
first proposal of parting with small mat- 
ters for the advantage of their souls. 
No; he looked forward with other eyes, 
towards a more permanent being than 
here upon solid earth; therefore, re- 
turned he the following answer: 

“With good reason, holy father, I am 
obliged to give you a part of the lands 
I now possess, for His sake and service 
Who bestowed them all upon me. You 
have pleasured me in asking this charity 
which is more advantageous to me than 
to you who propose it. Therefore, from 
this very day I do absolutely alienate 
from myself and my posterity this manor 
I now live in, and with joy I surrender 
unto you all my right and title, and I 
put you into possession. I humbly beg 
a favor, that having one only child, a 
tender virgin, who is my special com- 
fort, you will instruct her in heavenly 
documents, that her life and conversa- 
tion may be holy, pleasing to God, and 
joyful to her parents.” 

After this generous settlement the 
nobleman made choice of a dwelling 
seat not far distant from the place he 
had given to St. Beuno; where on a 
hill he could see the church where the 
servants of God praised their Maker. 











No need for Portugal 

Portugal let it be known recently that 
it stood in no need of any assistance 
under the proposals of the Marshall 
Plan. Her economic status is excellent. 

This but reflects the tremendous 
events that have taken place in that 
tiny Iberian nation. Some place the 
change in the coming to office of Oliveira 
Salazar in 1928 as Minister of Finance. 
This was the beginning of the end of 
eighteen years of political disorganiza- 
tion. In 1933, after making definite 
strides in the direction of a financial 
stability, Salazar arranged the introduc- 
tion of a corporative state, or the Estado 
Novo, as it is called in Portugal. Here 
was a political form which put emphasis 
on the family as the primary thing in 
society, the basic unit, and defended 
its rights in agreement with Catholic 
principles. Bainville declared the present 
Portuguese government to be “the most 
honest, the wisest, and the most bal- 
anced in Europe, and the most exacting 
in the application of principles.” 

But there is another chapter in mod- 
ern Portugal which is only now gaining 
world-wide notoriety. And it is where 
you would expect to find it. For if this 
tiny nation’s sudden re-discovery of it- 
self is at all a genuine thing, then one 
must look to the spirit. Our Lady of 
Fatima is the answer. 

Portugal has taken to saying its ros- 
ary, and in gaining the guidance and 
protection of the Mother of God, it is 
building on the surest foundations. 
Portugal’s refusal of outside help of 
any kind, apart from normal trade ar- 
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rangements, may in some way baffle 
political thinkers and newspaper writers. 
One is not surprised if insults, such as 
Communists intend when they say 
“Fascist”, are hurled at the Estado 
Novo. 

But Portugal can laugh, for it knows 
it possesses the truth now as few nations, 
if any, do in the world today. It has 
gained the eye of the Virgin-Mother; 
it has the intercession of heaven’s all 
powerful Queen. It can tell the rest 
of the world why it is failing to find 
its peace: Whenever a spiritual work 
fails, it is because there was not enough 
of Mary in it. Let the nations make 
no mistake . . . peace is a work of the 
Spirit. 


Inequality 

There is a weird kind of inequality 
in the distribution of American donated 
and tax-assigned funds to research for 
the causes and cures of the various 
fatal diseases that carry off large num- 
bers of Americans each year. Here are 
some facts: For every death in the 
United States from infantile paralysis, 
there is an annual expenditure of $525 
for research on the disease; for every 
death from cancer, the sum of $2.13 is 
spent for research into its causes; for 
every death from heart disease, heart 
researchers receive 17 cents. 

The tragedy of these figures lies in 
the fact that heart disease is by far the 
greatest killer in the United States, tak- 
ing over 400,000 lives each year; cancer 
is the second greatest cause of death, 
taking about 170,000 lives per year. 
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Infantile paralysis took about 22,000 
lives in 1946, the last year for which 
we have figures at hand. 

While no one would wish to cut down 
the amount of money spent to eliminate 
any disease from the ranks of killers, 
and while due allowance must be made 
for the fact that the huge number of 
deaths from cancer and heart trouble 
reduces the per death figure for research 
but leaves a sizeable total, it is still 
natural to feel that there is a peculiar 
distribution of public consciousness con- 
cerning the medical causes that need 
and deserve support. Perhaps it all 
comes back to the power of American 
publicity and propaganda. Infantile 
paralysis has been dramatized; nation- 
wide organizations have been formed 
to raise funds to deal with it; the press 
and radio have been induced to plead 
for funds to combat it. Why should 
not at least as great an effort be made 
to reduce the fatalities from heart dis- 
ease, which kills 20 times as many, and 
cancer, which kills almost 10 times as 
many? Are Americans so unconscious 
of their own greatest perils, and so sub- 
ject to advertising pressure alone, that 
they are willing to go on being decimated 
by such things as cancer and heart 
disease, when research could surely re- 
duce their power? 


Mastery Over Life 


There is cosmic humor in the little 
story that the A. P. sent out to its 
affiliated papers on February 7 to the 
effect that Mrs. James H. Elkus, vice 
president of the Planned Parenthood 
Clinic of Pittsburgh, gave birth to trip- 
lets on that date. 

The newspaper story revealed that 
Mrs. Elkus had a son seven years old. 
It is fair to presume that her schedule, 
no doubt worked out for her by the 
higher echelons of P. P., called for a 
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second child in seven years, and possibly 
a third in seven years more, if cir- 
cumstances remained favorable for such 
a development. As a V. P. of P. P., 
she would surely intend to set the ex- 
ample for the patrons of her clinic. She 
would show them how the intelligent 
American woman takes hold of the right 
to life and manages its distribution fair- 
ly, prudently and forcefully. ‘There 
is no one,” one can hear her saying to 
fearful wives, in the loyal tradition 
of P. P. V. P.’s, “who has any right 
to tell you how many children you must 
have, even though you do enjoy all 
the privileges of marriage that were de- 
signed to bring children into the world. 
We have taken over the making of 
families and the production of children. 
It will all be according to our schedules 
and our prearranged plans.” 

Then this! This smashing of the time 
tables! This horrible interference with 
the schedule! This entering into the 
picture of some Power greater than 
P. P.! Three children at one time! 
What impractical spacing! What im- 
provident production! What imprudent 
prodigality with life! 

Those who believe that God, and not 
P. P., has the right over life and death, 
and that man’s cooperation with that 
right is morally limited to his use or 
non-use of the privileges of marriage, 
cannot but see in Mrs. Elkus’s predica- 
ment something of the hand of God. 
He permits many P. P. victims to get 
by, for the time being, with flouting 
His authority; the reckoning for them 
will come later. But now and then He 
takes hold of the situation without 
waiting. 


Los Angeles is Saved! 

According to a report in Time, the 
city of Los Angeles recently made 
the remarkable discovery that the pub- 











lic school children were learning “‘little 
of manners and less of morals” as a 
result of their contact with the educa- 
tional process. 


In the face of this unprecedented 
situation, the city school superintendent 
cast about among his available personnel, 
and finally settled upon Mrs. Erma Pix- 
ley, a teacher of English, as one qualified 
to restore some degree of polish and 
lustre to the manners and morals de- 
partment. With no further ado, and pre- 
sumably no further examination into 
her theological beliefs, if any, Mrs. 
Pixley was given the remarkable title 
of “supervisor of moral and spiritual 
values for the school system of the city 
of Los Angeles.” 


Vested with this tremendous author- 
ity (which, on the face of it, would 
seem to be about one hundred times 
greater than the authority granted by 
the Constitution to the President of the 
United States) Mrs. Pixley did her best; 
she did just what you might expect of 
a school teacher; she got out a 112-page 
booklet explaining to teachers how they 
could weave “intangible values” into 
their discussion of tangible realities. 
Thus, for example, during the math- 
ematics period the teacher would find it 
easy to stress the need of precision, 
accuracy and orderliness. While teach- 
ing a foreign language, let the professor 
make use of the occasion to wax elo- 
quent on the beauties of international 
good will. Science courses could be made 
the occasion for inculcating ‘reverence 
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for the wonders of the universe and 
humility before its magnitude.” 

We like that last one especially. It 
is sufficiently vague so that not even 
an atheist’s sensibilities could be hurt 
by it. Mrs. Pixley, of course, in for- 
mulating her proposals, was up against 
a tough proposition. What intangible 
values could possibly be held in com- 
mon by the mixed crowd of children 
in an average public school—children of 
Lutherans, Unitarians, Jews and, I sup- 
pose, atheists. What she proposes to 
her teachers is harmless enough, as far 
as it goes. Our only doubt is this: How 
much effect will it have upon either the 
manners or the morals of a fifteen-year- 
old to warn him that he ought to be 
orderly in imitation of the multiplica- 
tion table; or to instill humility into 
him by discoursing on the magnitude 
of the universe? 

While we commend the Los Angeles 
school board for beginning to realize 
the need of religious teaching, let them 
take warning that they may expect 
trouble. One of these days Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam will come charging into 
town, breathing defiance against those 
who would desecrate the sacred prin- 
ciple that the church must be separate 
from the state. Religion in the public 
schools? It’s unconstitutional! It’s an 
outrage! Who was responsible for this 
horrible proposal? 

It saddens us to think of poor little 
Mrs. Pixley, clutching to her heart her 
little volume full of beautiful intangibles, 
and quietly taking to the hills. 


Cure for Colds 


“Does Mary cough in the night? Two or three snails boiled in her barley- 
water or tea-water, or whatever she drinks, might be of great service to her; 
taken in time, they have done wonderful cures. She must know nothing of it. 
They give no manner of taste. It would be best nobody should know it but 


days, otherwise they grow too thick. 


yourself, and I should imagine six or eight boiled in a quart of water and strained 
off and put into a bottle, would be a good way, adding a spoonful or two of 
that to every liquid she takes. They must be fresh done every two or three 

From a letter written by an English lady to her friend in 1758. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XII. Heresies of the 14th Century 


1. Heresy of Wycliffe: 

It was on the occasion of the vacancy 
of the episcopal see of Worcester, Eng- 
land, in the year 1374, that the heresy 
of John Wycliffe was born. Possessed 
of a distinguished reputation as a theo- 
logian and preacher, Wycliffe was pastor 
of Lutterworth in the diocese of Lincoln 
and royal professor at Oxford Univer- 
sity. He had also acquired for himself 
a reputation for sanctity by his austere 
manner of life. 

Circumstances favored the spread of 
Wycliffe’s heresy. When the see of Wor- 
cester fell vacant, he laid his plans well, 
fostering by his sermons the growing 
anti-clerical sentiment in the country. 
Almost at the same time occurred the 
death of Edward III. This left the gov- 
ernment of England in the hands of 
his grandson, Richard, a lad of only 
eleven years. It was the Duke of Lan- 
caster, however, who for some years 
was to guide the policy of the govern- 
ment. The second son of the deceased 
king, the Duke was not a very religious 
man. Thinking himself to be protected 
by the Duke, Wycliffe took this advan- 
tage to spread his pernicious doctrines 
and to manifest his discontent with the 
clergy of England and the court of 
Rome. 

Pope Gregory IX, who had kept in 
touch with events in England, com- 
plained to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London of their 
neglect in opposing the budding heresy. 
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He also wrote pressing letters on the 
same subject to the king and to the 
University of Oxford. As a result Wy- 
cliffe was summoned to appear before a 
Synod of Bishops and Doctors to an- 
swer for his assertions. Before the 
Synod, Wycliffe succeeded in minim- 
izing his errors, but was nevertheless 
judged imprudent and condemned to 
silence. 

Unfortunately, at this time, Wycliffe 
found an ally in John Ball, a fallen- 
away priest. The latter had been im- 
prisoned by his bishop for his many 
faults, but succeeded in escaping and 
joined Wycliffe. The heretic employed 
him to preach his own doctrine, making 
capital of the feeling of many of the 
people against the clergy. Emboldened 
by their success, the plotters demanded 
an audience of the king. But, thanks 
to the intervention of Simon of Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, this was re- 
fused. Enraged at this refusal, they 
plotted against the life of the Arch- 
bishop, and hired an assassin, John 
Starlin, who succeeded in being admit- 
ted to the episcopal palace. He found 
the prelate on his knees at prayer, and 
remaining unmoved by either the bish- 
op’s piety or his pleas, cruelly decap- 
itated him. The judgment of God was 
not long delayed, however, for Starlin 
gave himself up to the authorities and 
was executed along with John Ball and 
other accomplices. 

The Archbishop, Simon, was replaced 
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by Peter of Courtenay, who immediately 
summoned another Synod at London. 
Here twenty-four propositions of ‘Wy- 
cliffe were condemned, ten of them as 
heretical. The same errors were con- 
demned successively by the University 
of Paris, Pope John XXIII in a Council 
held in Rome, and finally by the Coun- 
cil of Constance in 1415. 

In fostering discontent with the clergy 
in England, Wycliffe aided in preparing 
the way for the Protestant Reformation. 
But the principal errors for which. he 

- was condemned as a heretic were con- 
cerned with the Holy Eucharist. He 
denied the miracle of transubstantia- 
tion, the wonderful change of bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, the accidents of bread and wine 
alone remaining. He also maintained 
that it could not be proved that Christ 
had instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and that bishops and priests in the state 
of mortal sin could not validly ordain, 
consecrate or baptize. In effect, he also 
considered the sacrament of penance as 
useless. 

In his attack upon the Blessed Sac- 
rament of the altar, Wycliffe might well 
be termed the patriarch of modern 
heretics, for many of the “reformers” 
attacked in one manner or another the 
wonderful doctrine of the Church re- 
garding the Holy Eucharist. It is re- 
markable, however, that at the same 
time, God confirmed the truth of this 
Sacrament by countless wonderful prodi- 
gies. We must content ourselves here 
with the mention of but one of them. 
It is narrated that in the year 1408, a 
priest, by the name of Henry Othon, 
of the diocese of Wurzburg, while say- 
ing Mass one day accidentally over- 
turned the consecrated chalice. Im- 
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mediately the sacred species took on 
the true color of blood and there ap- 
peared on the corporal the sign of the 
Cross surrounded by many small images 
of St. Veronica presenting the face of 
the Saviour crowned with thorns. In 
his confusion the priest consumed the 
remaining species and hid the corporal 
beneath an altar stone. God, however, 
did not wish this prodigy to remain 
hidden. A short time later, the priest, 
realizing that he was at the point of 
death, revealed the miracle and the hid- 
ing place of the corporal. The church 
was soon afterwards turned into a beau- 
tiful shrine, and became the scene of 
many other miracles. 


But let us return to Wycliffe, to be 
witnesses of his miserable death. In the 
year 1385 he had prepared a discourse 
for the feast of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, not with the object of praising 
the Saint, but rather, to make him an 
object of blame. God, however, would 
not permit this new impiety. On the 
eve of the feast, the heretic was stricken 
with a terrible paralysis, which resulted 
in mortal convulsions and left his body 
hideously deformed. His mouth, the 
mouth from which so many blasphemies 
had proceeded, was so contorted that 
he could no longer speak. It was in this 
miserable state that Wycliffe, in despair, 
departed this life. 


Later, King Richard placed an inter- 
diction upon all the books of Wycliffe, 
commanding that they be burned. Many 
wise and learned men had refuted the 
heretic during his life, but no one better 
refuted Wycliffe than Wycliffe himself 
by his repeated contradictions. For to 
contradict oneself is the true and proper 
characteristic of all heretics. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Elizabeth Jordan 1857-1947 


I. Life: 

Elizabeth Jordan was born in Milwaukee 
on May 5, 1857. Her father was a Catholic 
and her mother a non-Catholic. While she 
was attending high school at the Convent of 
Notre Dame in Milwaukee she came under 
the influence of Mother Caroline, the great 
founder of the Order in the United States. 
At her father’s suggestion she decided to post- 
pone her entrance into the convent until she 
had worked for several years. After gradua- 
tion she acted for two years as secretary to 
the Superintendent of Schools in Milwaukee. 
Then she decided to seek her journalistic for- 
tune in New York. Without any letters of 
introduction Miss Jordan secured an inter- 
view and even a position with the editor of 
the New York World, Colonel Cockerill. From 
1890 until 1900 she served on the staff of 
this newspaper. During the last three years 
she worked as assistant editor of the Sunday 
World under Arthur Brisbane. Miss Jordan 
left the World to edit Harper’s Bazaar until 
it ceased publication thirteen years later. For 
a short period the newspaper woman was as- 
sociated in movie work with Mr. Goldfish, 
who later became the legendary Sam Goldwyn. 
When the studio was moved to California 
Miss Jordan decided to remain in New York 
and devote all her time to writing. From 
1922 until her death her position as dramatic 
critic of America called forth a weekly review 
of current plays. Pope Leo XIII honored Miss 
Jordan for her contribution to Catholic Let- 
ters. Mount Mary College awarded her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. Her 
ability as a Catholic author was recognized 


by her election to the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors. After a long and happy life 
Miss Jordan died on February 25, 1947. 


II. Writings: 

When Elizabeth was fourteen she read her 
first published writing to her family. Since 
they did not know the name of the author, 
they were quite liberal in their expressions of 
boredom and ridicule. Despite this first en- 
counter with an audience, Miss Jordan ac- 
quired a large and appreciative number of 
readers. She gained her fame as a novelist 
with the thirty novels that she wrote. As 
she herself said, her novels were not great, 
“but cheerful and virtuous tales.” Trap, 
Young Mrs. X and Night Club Mystery are 
three mystery novels. Two of her stories, 
May Iverson and Faith Desmond’s Last Stand 
are very popular with women readers. 


Ill. The Book: 

The joy that was characteristic of her group 
of friends found expression in~ the often re- 
peated phrase, Three Rousing Cheers. Miss 
Jordan has chosen this title for her book of 
reminiscences. This is really a book of the 
great friendships enjoyed by the author. In 
the pages of the book glimpses are given of 
the literary figures of the United States. Henry 
Adams, Mark Twain, Arthur Brisbane, and 
Joseph Pulitzer are only a few of the persons 
who figure in the book. Miss Jordan has the 
happy facility of including anecdotes and in- 
cidents that portray the characters that she 
introduces. Readers will enjoy meeting Miss 
Jordan and her famous friends. 
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APRIL BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruce Marshall—The satirist has the power 
of making a situation live by a few deft strokes 
of his pen. Politicians and philosophers are 
proposing reasons why the Allies are failing 
to win the peace. But Bruce Marshall sketches 
a few characters of the Allied government and 
we understand the lack of permanent peace. 
After the war the author served as a Lt. 
Colonel in the Displaced Persons Division of 
the Allied Civil Commission for Austria. He 
saw the twilight that was descending over the 
ancient capitol of Austria and described the 
scene in his latest book, Vespers in Vienna 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., 280 pp., $2.75). 

Colonel Nicobar of the British Army is 
billeted at the Convent of the Daughters of 
the Holy Ghost. From this vantage point the 
Colonel sees the various men and women who 
are engaged in the governing of Austria. The 
Colonel learns of the futility of the peace from 
observation of three different types of per- 
sons concerned with the restoration of Austria. 
First of all, there is the pompous official who 
has no knowledge of history nor of the task 
assigned to him. He talks loudly about the 
job that must be done without knowing what 
that job is. Reports are demanded so fre- 
quently that his only concern is a paper gov- 
ernment of Austria. Colonel Nicobar, the 
central character, met this type of individual 
when he tried to secure a definition of a sub- 
versive activity. He had been placed in charge 
of extirpating all subversive activity, but his 
superior was unable to explain what a sub- 
versive activity was. The second type of 
official is one who lives only according to 
the flesh. This officer conceives that his stay 
in Austria is all play. According to the auth- 
or’s befuddled spokesmen, the third class is 
the clergy and the Pope who do not speak 
openly and fearlessly about what is wrong 
with men and call them back again to good- 
ness of life. 

To offset this type of person encountered 
Colonel Nicobar meets the nuns in the con- 
vent. The Reverend Mother Auxilia shows 
that the only way to a lasting peace is through 
the personal goodness of men. In long con- 
versations with her the Colonel, a mild skeptic, 
learns something about her way of life and 
comes to admire her. 

Vespers in Vienna is well written. Its main 
thesis is undeniable though it is not too sharply 
maintained. It perhaps does not have the 
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power and interest of his earlier book, The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith. There are 
some minor objections to the book. First, 
the abbreviation for the American Army’s 
Women Corps is W. A. C. and not the 
W. A. A. C. that the author uses. Secondly 
it is difficult to complain about the lack of 
leadership by the Popes when one remembers 
the condemnation of both Fascism and Nazi- 
ism by Pope Pius XI, and the strong appeals 
for peace made by his successor. Thirdly, not 
many Mother Superiors would be found who 
would recite their Holy Office while sitting in 
the room of an army officer. But these de- 
fects admittedly are small and do not detract 
from the value of this book. 


A Convert Jewish Psychiatrist—The story of 
any soul’s quest for God is interesting. In 
his preface to The Glory of Thy People (Mac- 
millan, 139 pp., $2.00) Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen explains the value of the book. “Par- 
ticularly interesting is this record of spiritual 
growth, for two reasons: it comes from the 
pen of a scientist and a Jew, and ends with 
the scientist becoming more scientific than 
ever, and the Jew still more of a Jew.” Doctor 
Kenneth Simon details the steps that led him 
to the Catholic Church. As a young student 
at the Universities of Michigan and Chicago 
he desired some means that would bring hap- 
piness and perfection to all men. He thought 
that this could be found in the attainment 
of knowledge, but soon found that the knowl- 
edge taught in the Universities did not include 
the knowledge of God. Gradually he argued 
and prayed his way into the Church. He 
found the ultimate answer to all the problems 
of the psychiatrist in the Catholic doctrine of 
sin and remission of sin through the confes- 
sional. The fulfillment of his Jewish religion 
was found in the religion founded by the 
Messias. The sincerity of his conversion is 
evident from the fact that Dr. Kenneth Simon 
is now Father M. Raphael Simon of the Trap- 
pist Order. 

This is a closely reasoned book. The aver- 
age lay Catholic and more so the non-Catholic 
reader will find it difficult to follow the argu- 
mentation. It is much too concise, especially 
in the section that deals with philosophy. 
There is not much personal history in this 
book. Such a short book would do much 
more good if it had remained more in the field 
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of personal history. An argumentation for the will enjoy this book, however, and live in 
Catholic Church should have been developed hopes that Father Raphael will publish the 
in a much larger work. Thoughtful readers two other books he has suggested. 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books published by 
“Best Sellers”, University of Scranton. 


I. Suitable for general reading: Across the Wide Missouri—De Voto 


ee 





The Calculated Risk—Armstrong 

The Betty Betz Party Book—Betz 

The Garretson Chronicle—Brace 

Button, Button—Bramhall 

Last Year’s Blood—Branson 

A Report on Germany—Brown 

The Sea and the States—Bryan 

The Course of Irish Verse in English— 
Farren 

Lady Gregory’s Journals—Gregory 

Plant Me Now—Hagen 

Peguy—Halevy 

The Story of American Railroads— 
Holbrook 

Washington Cavalcade—Hurd 

Philosophy Without Tears—Little 

Red Plush—McCrone 

Humanist As Hero—Maynard 

Woven of the Sky—Sr. Miriam 

Heritage of Freedom—M onaghan 

The Overland Trail—Monaghan 

So Dear To My Heart—North 

War As I Knew It—Patton 

Return to Poetry 

The Story of Therese Neuman— 
Schimberg 

Defeat in the West—Shulman 

Drop One, Carry Four—Sinclair 

Never By Chance—Tate 

The American Past—Butterfield 

The Hour Of Spring—Deasy 

World Communism Today—Ebon 

The United Nations—Evatt 

A Fire Was Lighted—Maynard 

Tales From Ireland—Murphy 

The Alamo—M yers 

The Great Rehearsal—Van Doren 

David Lilienthal, Public Servant in a 
Power Age—Whitman 


II. Not Suitable for adolescents: 
A. Because contents and style are too 


advanced: 


B. 


We Live in the Arctic—Helmericks 
The Letters of Pope Celestine—Papini 
Cry, the Beloved Country—Patton 
Private Enterprise—Thirkell 
The Strong Room—Wheelwright 
De Libero Arbitrio Voluntatis— 
St. Augustine 
The Purple Plain—Bates 
Greek Plays in Translation—Fitts 
In a Lonely Place—Hughes 
Danger from the East—Lauterbach 
Viper’s Tangle—Mauriac 
Golden Multitudes—Mott 
Report on Palestine 
To Secure These Rights 
The von Hassell Diaries—von Hassell 
Because of immoral incidents which do 
not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Lewis and Clark, Partners in Discovery 
—Bakeless 
A Moment of Need—Coombs 
The Sugarplum Case—English 
Roseanna McCoy—Hannum 
Lo, The Former Egyptian—Smith 
Unconquered—Swanson 
The Gift of Life—Woodward 
The Years of Pilgrimage—Davis 
Transfer Point—Forbes 
The Great Ones—Ingersoll 
Valiant Lady—Knight 
Eagle in the Sky—Mason 


III. Suitable only for the discriminating 


reader: 

Del Palma—Knight 

The Saint and the Devil—Winwar 
Raintree Country—Lockridge 


IV. Not suitable for any class of reader: 


Eagle At My Eyes—Katrov 
Grenadine Etching—Ruark 

A Light in the Window—Rinehart 
The Boiling Point—Brooks 

The Reprieve—Sartre 











I heard of a man who went to the auction 
intent upon buying a particular parrot, the 
gaudiest of all. Bidding mounted surprisingly, 
and the parrot was “knocked down” to him 
at $150—more money than he had in his 
pocket. 

So the buyer went to the auctioneer asking 
if a cheque would be accepted. The answer 
was “Yes,” and while writing the cheque the 
man asked, “I suppose the bird talks?” 

“Oh yes,” said the auctioneer. “He’s been 
bidding against you for 20 minutes.” 

e 

The teacher asked a young pupil, “Leonard, 
do you know your alphabet ?” 

“Yes,” said the child. 

“Well, what letter comes after ‘A’?” 

“All of ’em.” 

° 

We like this story of the rushed-to-death 
New Yorker who dashed off a card to her 
mother down in South Carolina explaining 
that she was much too busy to write but was 
well and would like to hear about everything 
in the home town. She got this brief note in 
the next mail: “If you’re too busy to write, 
you have no time to read. We’re just all glad 
you’re well. Mother.” 

® 

Fhe most logical “boner” we’ve run across 
was made recently by a laborer who was 
applying for a factory job. He struggled 
through an application form and came to the 
query: “Person to Notify in Case of Accident.” 
He wrote: “Anybody in sight.” 

e 


Social climbing was almost instinctive with 
Mrs. Elliot. She not only selected her own 
friends with prudence, but she kept a watchful 
eye on her children’s playmates. 

In the park recently, her little boy wandered 
off and struck up an acquaintance with another 
child playing near by. Hurrying over, Mrs. 
Elliot called her son aside and asked who the 
little stranger was. 

“Why, Mother,” answered the lad, wide- 
eyed, “he’s the son of a general.” 

Mrs. Elliot beamed approvingly. “So young,” 
she exclaimed, “and already the son of a 
general!” 





Lucid Intervals 
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The gentleman was boasting about his baby. 

Someone asked him if the child could talk yet. 

“Talk?” said the proud father. “What’s the 

sense of his learning to talk when-.he gets 
everything by yelling?” 
e 

The artist was proud of his latest canvas, 
a futuristic painting supposed to represent a 
Dutch landscape. He exhibited it in the art 
museum, with a printed notice which read: 
“Do not touch with cane or umbrella.” 

When he went back for his painting after 
the exhibit, he found that an appreciative 
small boy had added the following postscript: 
“Take an ax.” 

e 

Some time ago I was trying to employ what 
is technically known as “help” for our modest 
domestic menage. 

One of the applicants remarked, in the 
course of an interview, that she had worked 
for the Bing Crosbys. Since I had learned 
from previous experience that such claims are 
not always to be accepted at face value, I 
asked if she could prove her boast. 

“Well, miss,” said the unperturbed prospect, 
“TI can show you some spoons and things with 
their initials on them.” 

e 

The lady, who had passed her sixty-fifth 
birthday but was still sprightly and alert, 
wished to buy a hat. But she did not want 
one of those pancakes-over-one-eye creations. 
Beckoning to a. middle-aged saleswoman she 
said firmly: “I wish to get a hat, something 
suitable for an elderly lady.” 

The saleswoman hesitated, looked bewil- 
dered, and queried: “Did you want something 
for your mother?” 

The lady bought a hat. 


° 

Our maiden aunt, who was raised in pur- 
itanical style in Vermont, reported to us that 
the future of New York City’s next genera- 
tion looks black. Walking down Madison 
Avenue she had heard two mothers talking. 

“My Tommy’s doing very well,” one said. 
“He received A’s in both Sand Piles and 
Blocks.” 


























Message to 10,000 


During May last year, old readers of The Liguor- 
ian were given an opportunity to extend their sub- 
scriptions before the price was raised to $2 a year 
on June 1. Almost 10,000 readers made use of the 
opportunity, most of them advancing their sub- 
scriptions for one year. We knew beforehand that 
it would cost more than one dollar to put out The 
Liguorian for a year; but we were eager to accept 
as many subscriptions as possible at that rate be- 
cause we knew that each one would represent “a 
lover of good reading,” and would interest others, 
and because the total would help us carry out the 
plans then forming of establishing a unique pub- 
lishing house for The Liguorian. 


The year is almost up now. The publishing house 
has been established, and the first hardships con- 
nected with new ventures have been survived. It 
is our hope now that those who extended their sub- 
scriptions last May will stay with us to watch the 
developments of the coming year. We ask them, 
when notice of time for their renewal arrives, not to 
toss it aside for a later date, but to renew promptly. 
In a few months we expect to enlarge The Liguorian 
and to improve it with new features and artistry. 
Readers who have misplaced their renewal notices 
may use the form below for advancing their sub- 
scriptions now. The rate is $2.00 a year, $2.25 for 
Canada and foreign, $5.00 for 3 years. 














Please enter or renew my subscription for _... year(s). 
Enclosed find $__......___. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


} weed of the Whistler, The 
ree gel Ann ga (German) 


eat the N Tiecades 


Tornado Range 

Previously Reviewed 
All ue 
Sees of Dark Canyon 
Bill and Coo 


Who S Nis Th 
Bey Chris Soped Ni iagara, e 
Chinese 


Fighting zee 
Flashing G 


Fugitive The 
Fun aa Fancy Free 
Gay ——, The 
Mr. Chips (Re-Issue) 
— ews 
reat [ Spectacions 
Gun T: 


Hawk < Powder River, The 
Her Husband’s Affairs 


Little fe Ballerina, The 

Louisiana 

ee The 

My G int Tisa 

1. Wild Irish Rose 

On the Old S h Trail 

Phantom ve 

, The 
tless 

Return of Rin Tin Tin 


Return of the Las 
Ridin’ ny the Trail 


Road to 

Robin fed of Monterey 

ocky 

Rose of Santa Rosa 

Shadow Valley 

Six Gun Law 

Slippy McGee 

Smart Politics 

Song of My Heart 

Song of the Drifter 

Spirit of West Point 

Stage to Mesa 

Swordsman, The 

Tender Years, _ 

Tenth Avenue 

bg in the oo (formerly 
» Son of Battle) 

PB 20) 

Under Colorado Skies 

Western Heritage 

Western Terror 


Wistful Widow ‘a ‘Wagon Gap, 


Wreck of the Hesperus. The 
You Were Meant for Me 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Half Past Midnight 
Let’s Live A 
Meet Me : at 
Mr. Reckless 
Panhandle 
Piccadilly Incident 
Sitting Pretty 
Previously Reviewed 

Adventures of Casanova 
Alias a Gentleman 
Beauty and the Beast (French) 
Beware of Pity 
Big Fix, The 
Big Town After Dark 
Bishop’s Wife, The 
Soade Seung 

lo vage 
Body and Soul 
Captain Boycott 
Captain from Castile 
Caravan 
Cass Timberlane 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Italian) 
Crime Doctor’s Gamble, The 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Dark Delusion —” 
Cues? 


Devil Ship 

Double — 

Fabulous 

Fabulous Sone, The 

Foxes of Harrow, The 

Gas House Kids in Hollywood 
Green for Danger 


Alone 

Joe Palooka in the Knockout 
Killer McCoy 
Life With Father 
Lone Wolf in London 
Lost Moment, 
Love from a Stranger 
Mad Wednesday ey Sin of 

Harold Diddlebock, The) 
Main Street Kid 
Man About Town (French) 
May Lou 
Mourning Becomes Electra 
Murder in Reverse 


Ninotchka (Re-Issue) 
Open Secret 
Paradine Case, The 
Pearl, The 
Railroaded 
Roses Are Red 
Saigon 
Secret 
Senator 


ond the Door 
las Indiscreet, The 


To the Ends of the Earth 
Treasure of Sierra Madre, The 
Tycoon 


The 
Turtle, The 
When a Girl’s Beautiful 
Where There’s Life 
Whispering Ci 
a, — a 
oman’s Vengeance, 
Years Between, The 











